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III. 


It is strange that the school of M. Cousin should have, in gen- 
eral, considered the principle of induction as primitive and irre- 
ducible. For the doctrine of this school upon substance and its 
causes, should offer, it seems to us, an easy means of explanation. 
If, in truth, phenomena are sustained and produced by entities, 
abstracted from the vicissitudes of sensible existence, what would 
be more natural than to search in the uniform action of these en- 
tities, the reason of the constant succession of phenomena? 
And what more satisfactory than to attach the principle which 
serves as a basis for science to that which is regarded as a basis 
of metaphysics and of the supreme law of thought? In this 
school the principle of induction is formulated ordinarily, by say- 
ing that there is order in nature: but there is not given perhaps 
a sufficiently precise idea of this order. Do they wish to say 
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that the elementary phenomena which compose the hidden woof 
of things (la trame cachée des choses) are connected by virtue of 
an inflexible mechanism, which mechanism ought either to main- 
tain or subvert the exterior and apparent order of nature? Do 
they mean to say, on the contrary, that nature is engaged in 
maintaining the harmony of beings, the distinction of species, or. 
ganizations, life, and the means, in short, which she ought to 
take in order to attain tothis? Ina word, is orderin the means 
or in the results? This question will no longer be doubtful if one 
consents to attach the idea of this order to the doctrine of sub- 
stance and causes. It is believed, generally, that the number of 
these entities is equal to that of the constant groups of phenom- 
ena that we call beings ; and their presence appears indispensa- 
ble above all in organized beings, for which they are a principle, 
at one time both of unity and of action. Their function is not 
then to connect each phenomencn to a preceding one by the tie 
of a blind necessity, but rather to co-ordinate many series of 
phenomena following one law of agreement and of harmony; if 
these are not final causes in the sense of Aristotle and of Kant, 
they are at least causes which act for ends. The conception of 
universal order is then according to this doctrine, exclusively tele- 
ological. Now if it is important to men in power, to count upon 
the regularity of phenomena more or less complex, upon which 
their preservation depends, the proper object of science, that which 
she pursues to-day more ardently than ever, is, on the contrary, 
to determine the elementary conditions of these phenomena. She 
has need then of a principle which will guarantee to her the re- 
lations of causes to effects, rather than those of means to ends, 
of a principle of necessity rather than of harmony. If each 
sensible individual is the work of @ thing-in-itself, (chose en soi), 
which employs his wisdom to conserve it, it suffices to establish 
by a superficial observation the ordinary results of this secret 
labor: but it is absurd to follow from experience to experience a 
mechanism of phenomena which will only serve to fetter it, and 
in which it will vanish even as far as the distinction between in- 
dividual beings. The principle of universal order, thus under- 
stood, is the formal condemnation of science, properly so called. 

Whatever may be the insufficiency of this principle, it is inter- 
esting to examine if the metaphysic of the school which has 
adopted it offers it at least a solid foundation. The difficulty 
does not consist in deducing the notion of universal order from 
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that of things-in-themselves: For, besides that this latter notion is 
vague enough, all that one believes that he knows of the mode 
of existence and action of things is so fitted to explain the main- 
tenance of an exterior order in nature, that we are tempted 
rather to see in it an ingenious hypothesis than a principle cer- 
tain in itself. But this is not understood in this manner, and the 
existence of things-‘n-themselves is regarded as the corner stone, 
and nearly as the whole edifice of metaphysics. Let us see how 
it is proved, and if indeed it is proved. 

The most simple process, if not the most sure, is to invoke in 
favor of this existence, the witness of common sense. Can any 
one conceive, it is sometimes asked, a property which does not 
reside in a substance, an event which may not be determined 
by acause? Certainly not: but it is important to know what 
common sense means by cause or substance. All the world be- 
lieves that an odor comes from an odoriferous body, and that a 
a saver belongs to a sapid body; but we should profoundly as- 
tonish a man, a stranger to philosophic speculation, if we assur- 
ed him that this body which strikes his eye and which resists his 
effort, is itself only a superficial indication of an entity which 
can neither be seen nor touched. Substanee, for the vulgar as 
for the savant, is synonymous with matter; and the conviction 
that all reality is material is so profoundly rooted in most men, 
that only moral or religious reasons can decide him to make an 
exception in favor of the human soul. As to the word cause, it 
signifies for them one phenomenon which determines another ;. 
they are not of the opinion of Mr. Mill, who admits only a rela- 
tion of succession, without any real influence, between phenom- 
ena, but they are still further off from believing that phenomena 
appear or disappear at the will of mysterious beings, armed with 
a sort of magic wand. Even examples which they use react 
against this doctrine, because, when a man has been assassinated, 
justice searches for the immediate cause of this event in the mo- 
tion of a weapon. pushed by a hand, and it is frightened from the 
pursuit of an entity which it would have small chance of catch- 
ing. If one dared to speak in the language of Kant to common 
sense, we might say, that it believed firmly in substances and in 
phenomenal causes, but that it had.not the slightest suspicion of 
noumena. If we should renounce the construction of common 
sense upon a question which is after all strange to it, there only 
would remain, it seems, for us to sustain that we know substan- 
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ces and causes by an immediate intuition, analogous to that of 
sense ; for to say we know because we do know without explain. 
ing how, is to avow that we know nothing and have nothing to - 
say. If we have no intuition of these entities, we have no idea 
of them, and the word which designates them has no sense; the 
affirmation of their existence even is without foundation, and the 
necessity which is alleged can have only a subjective and illu- 
sory character. We must leave to the Scotch school these veri- 
ties of air, which impose themselves upon the mind in virtue of 
pretended evidence; and it is perhaps because the doctrine of 
substances and causes has for so long a time preserved this ab- 
stract form among us, that it has been judged useless to resolve 
the principle of universal order into a principle which had not 
any more solid foundation. On the other si‘e, we must acknowl- 
edge that intuition, to which recourse has been had equally, has 
not so far-furnished us with notions that are very precise upon 
the nature of these entities and upon the manner in which they 
‘operate. All that is known upon this latter point is that they 
develop or manifest themselves, that is simply to say that they 
contain the reason of sensible appearances ; and, as to the first, 
not only is their essence still unknown, but their number even is 
so illy fixed, that one often employs the words substance and 
cause in the singular number; as if a phenomenon could be pro- 
duced by the general idea of the cause, or as if all the 
phenomena were the immediate effect ofa single and infinite 
cause. But if intuition scarcely teaches us anything about the 
substance and cause of a given phenomenon, it is still less fitted 
to teach us that all phenomena must have a substance and a 
cause; because it can have respect only to a determined object, 
and the intuition of a principle, outside of all actual application, 
is a contradiction interms. The existence of a thing-in-itself out- 
side of a phenomenon, even if it were given to us to perceive it, 
would be for us only a particular and contingent fact; and if 
all things should appear either in succession or at once before 
the eyes of our intelligence, this experience of a new kind would 
only reveal to us a universal fact, not a necessary truth. It is 
then useless to attempt to found metaphysics upon what is call- 
ed the principle of substance and the principle of cause; because 
if knowledge of things-in-themselves is intuitive, it cannot be cloth- 
ed with the form of a principle, and if it is not, it cannot pretend to 
any objective value. Lately the influence of Maine de Biran has 
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given birth in the school of M. Cousin to a middle theory, equal- 
ly distant, it is believed at least, from an abstract dogmatism and 
from what may be called the empiricism of pure reason. According 
to this theory,and contrary to the primitive doctrines of the school, 
we seize immediately, not by reason but by consciousness, a sub- 
stance and a cause, which is ourselves ; and the office of reason 
limits itself to giving to this primitive knowledge a universal and 
necessary form, in revealing to us that the phenomena which are 
strange to us, have not less need of substance and cause than 
those of which we are the subject. But whether the operation 
of reason may be either primitive or secondary, it imports equally 
for us to prove that this operation is legitimate; and if it is de- 
manded of us by what right we extend to all phenomena the con- 
ditions of existence of some, we have always to return to the one 
idea, whether it may be of a science without assignable origin, 
or whether it may be an intuition like that which is regarded as 
the exclusive privilege of consciousness. On the other hand, 
there may be raised some doubts upon the reality, or at least 
upon the extent of this privilege; and without contesting the 
original character of the notion of Ego, (moi) it is permitted to 
demand of one’s self whether consciousness puts us in presence 
of a substance and a cause, in the sense in which these words are 
taken—that is to say—of a thing-in-itself, distinct from internal 
phenomena. It does not appear that we are well convinced of 
this—after all, since the spirituality and immortality of the soul 
are still continually established by arguments which this hypoth- 
esis, if it be verified, render absolutely worthless; and if it is in- 
contestible that the Ego concentrates in its unity and enchains in 
its identity all diversity submitted to consciousness, perhaps it is 
just to see in this unity and this identity only the formal condi- 
tions of consciousness itself, and not the attributes of a substance 
charged to explain the apparition of it, and to guarantee the du- 
ration of it. It is not doubtful that our actions proceed freely 
and immediately from our faculty of willing ; and from another 
point, if, as Leibnitz and Kant have taught, the succession of our 
internal states is not submitted to laws less rigorous than those 
of physical phenomena, we must acknowledge that we do not find 
Within us, any more than outside of us, the trace of that absolute 
initiative which seems to characterize the action of a supra-sen- 
sible cause. But let us admit that we have consciousness of 
such an initiative. Is it then upon this model that causes distinct 
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from us must be conceived, and are we able to confide the care of 
maintaining the order of nature to entities endowed with a lib- 
erty of indifference ? 

A later and profound modification of the doctrine of substances 
and causes consists in substituting for these two words that of 
Force, and of saying that we perceive immediately, by a sort of 
special sense, the conflict of our forces with the external forces. 
The fact is certainly established, but it is also certain that con- 
tent with establishing the fact, the principle is not demonstrated: 
For the sense of which mention is made truly does teach ns that 
our movement is. produced by a force, and even makes us indi- 
rectly recognize the action of another force in the resistance we 
meet: but this sense is evidently powerless to teach us that all 
the movemeuts which are executed in the Universe are produced 
or arrested by similar forces. Still more, when they speak of 
forces as things in themselves, we figure to ourselves under 
this name. JI know not what sort of spiritual beings each 
one of whom is charged with the impulsion of the movement, 
whether it may be of a living body or of an inorganic mass: now 
this is a supposition which is not only gratuitous, but which is 
absolutely rejected and contradicted by experience. It may be 
said that a star in motion is animated by a single force, but it is 
absurd to represent this force as.a simple and indivisible being: 
For if this star breaks into many fragments each of which 
continued to go on in its own orbit, we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the total force which animated it is decomposed 
into as many partial forces as there are fragments to impel. We 
know that our muscular effort can, under the influence of our 
will concentrate itself in one single effort, but we do not know if 
it proceeds from one single focus, or rather we do certainly know 
the contrary: because while a part of this energy remains sub- 
missive to our control, another part may determine, in some one 
of our members convulsive movements which do not in them- 
selves differ from voluntary motions. Thus not only is there 
nothing which authorizes us to affirm that the Universe may be 
a system of forces, but the existence of our own force, in the 
sense in which the word is taken, is an unsustainable fiction. 
Force is no more a thing-in-itself, than extension from 
which it is, for the rest, inseparable, and the particular sen- 
sation which attests its presence in us, does not lift us one single 
step outside of or beyond thesphereof phenomena. Only when 
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we are limited to saying that phenomena repose upon a sub- 
stratum inaccessible to sense, if they do not give us a precise idea 
of that substratuin, we are left at liberty at least to conceive it at 
our will, or rather are determineed almost irresistibly to look for 
the type in our own thought. When we believe on the contrary 
that we seize immediately this substratum in each voluntary effort it 
is declared without circumlocution thatthe tendency to movement 
proceeds only from itself: The chimerical entities in which it 
is essayed to realize it, do not linger, but vanish away and leave 
us definitely in presence of a pure phenomenon charged with 
explaining itself and also all others. A Metaphysic which looks 
for its sustaining point (point d’appui) in experience is very near 
its abdication in the hands of physical science. 

The doctrine of substances and causes and that which recog- 
nizes nothing beyond phenomena is shipwrecked then equally 
upon the problem of Induction, but from different reasons. Em- 
piricism attempts vainly to settle itself upon the solid but too 
narrow ground of phenomena: The contrary doctrine, giving a 
larger basis to this principle, builds upon empty air, and does 
not succeed in establishing a necessity of thought, whilst think- 
ing it satisfies it.. Substances and Causes are only a desideratum 
of the Science of Nature, a name given to the unknown reasons 
which maintain the order of the Universe, the enunciation of a 
problem transformed into a solution by an artifice of language. 
Of the two paths we have followed so far, and between which 
our choice seemed limited, neither have conducted us to any 
goal: Does there exist a third? Where shall we find it? 

IV. 

However embarrassing this question may appear at first view, 
our hesitation cannot be long, because we have absolutely only 
one part to take. Outside of phenomena and in default of dis- 
tinet Entities there remains only the thought itself: Itis then, 
in the thought, and in its relation with phenomena, that we 
should search for the basis of Induction. But before attempting 
a solution of this kind, let us essay to give a precise idea of it, 
and to dissipate in advance, the prejudices or hindrances it may 
awaken. 

There are only three modes, possible in which principles 
may be presented, because there are only three modes of 
e<onceiving reality and the act by which our minds enter into 
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comnieree with themselves. We may admit with Hume and Mr, 
Mill that all reality is a phenomenon and that all knowledge is in 
last analysis, sensation: principles, if there may be question of 
principles in such an hypothesis, will then be only results, the 
most general results, of universal experience. We may suppose 
with the Scotch school and Mr. Cousin, that phenomena are only 
the manifestation of a world of Entities inaccessible to our 
senses: and in that case the principal source of our knowledge 
ought to bea sort of intellectual intuition, which would disarm 
at once and reveal to us, the nature of these entities and the ac- 
tion which they exert upon the sensible world. But there isa 
third hypothesis which Kant introduced into philosophy and 
which merits at least to be taken into consideration: it consists in 
pretending that whatever may be the mysterious basis upon 
which phenomena rest, the order in which they succeed each 
other is determined exclusively by the exigences of our own 
thought. The most elevated form of our knowledge is, in this hy- 
pothesis, neither an intellectual intuition nor a sensation, but a 
reflection, by which the thought seizes immediately its own nature 
and the relation it holds with phenomena: it is from this relation 
that we are able to deduce the laws which it imposes upon phe- 
nomena, and which are nothing less than principles. 

It will be said that this hypothesis is absurd and destroys it- 
self, since each phenomenon can not obey as many different laws 
as there are distinct thoughts: but it is easy to reply, that here 
we consider only the faculty of thought in the mind, and that 
faculty is acknowledged to be identical in all, by the world. 
When we suppose, for instance, that principles exist in them- 
selves, and outside of all thought or at least beyond the thought 
of all who inhabit a world like ours, we suppose that all thoughts 
like ours are equally capable of understanding these principles: 
It is not therefore wronging their unversality to seek a basis in 
the very faculty through which they are known. But, we shall 
be asked, how can we deny that the existence of principles may 
be independent of our consciousness, or how shall we conceive 
that the thought may be able to modify, in some measure the 
nature of its objects? It is true, that there is nothing impossi- 
ble in a principle’s or a thing in general’s existing outside of all 
commerce with our minds: but it will be granted to us, at least, 
that it is impossible for us to know anything about it, since.a 
thing begins to exist for us only at the moment in which our 
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minds enter into intercourse with it. We willingly grant upon 
our side, that the existence of principles is independent of our 
actual knowledge, and that they do not cease to be true because. 
we cease to affirm them internally: but it suffices for that that 
there should be a reason which will determine us to affirm them 
every time that we do think of them, and that this reason may 
be found in our own faculty of knowledge or in things external to. 
our minds. In short we do not pretend that thought can 

modify by an arbitrary intervention, the nature of its ob- 
jects: We assert only this, that in order that these objects 
should exist for us, they should possess in themselves a nature 
which would render possible the exercise of the thoughts. It is 
true, that it remains to know, whether thought is an empty ca- 
pacity, which may be filled indifferently by all sorts of objects, 
or if the knowledge which we have of phenomena supposes one 
or several conditions upon their part: but we could not deny at 
least that in this latter case, these conditions ought to constitute, 
for all the phenomena, with which we have any business, the 
most inflexible of laws. 

But the hypothesis which we propose is not only admissible 
in itself: it is the only admissible one, because it is the only one 
which permits us to comprehend how we can know a priori the 
objective conditions of the existence of phenomena. We may 
speak, it is true, of innate consciousness, which presents itself 
to our minds under a universal and necessary form: but it can 
not be proved that this consciousness connects itself with its ob- 
jects, and that it is a true knowledge, and not a vain dream. To. 
say that there exists a sort of pre-established harmony between 
the laws of thought and those of reality is to resclve the ques- 
tion by the question itself: How, indeed are we able to know 
that our knowledge accords naturally with its objects, if we do. 
not already know both the nature of the objects as well as that 
of our intellect? It is needful therefore to recur to the direct 
intuition of reality, of which at least no one will contest the ob- 
jective value: but whether this intuition bears upon simple phenom- 
ena, or upon things-in-themselves, it is equally certain that it can- 
not serve as foundation for principles, that is to say for universal 
and necessary knowledge. Things-in-themselves,which become ob- 
jects of intuition for us, would be, in fact, only the phenomena of 
themselves: We might very well say what they were at the instant 
of appearance, but we could not question what they might be 
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every where and always, nor above all could we declare what 
they could, or might not be. But if the conditions of the exist- 
ence of the phenomena are the conditions of the -possibility of 
thought, we come easily out of this embarrassing alternative: 
because on one side, we can determine these conditions absolutely 
a priort since they result from the nature of our mind itself; 
and we can not doubt on the other hand, that they apply to the 
objects of experience, since, outside of these conditions, there 
is for us neither experience nor objects. 

Now, how does this hypothesis, if we must call it so, permit 
us to render account in particular, of the principle of induction? 
We believe that we should resolve this principle into two distinct 
laws: one, according to which all phenomena is contained ina 
series, where the existence of each term determines that which 
follows it; the other according to which all phenomena is com- 
prised in a system, where the idea of the whole, determines the 
existence of the parts. These are the two laws which it is need- 
ful to establish by showing that if they do not exist, human 
thought would be impossible: We shall. begin with the first of 
these. 

The first condition of the possibility of thought is evidently 
the existence of a subject which distinguishes itself from each of 
our sensations: For if these sensations existed alone, they 
would entirely confound themseives with the phenomena, so that 
there would remain nothing that we might be able to call our- 
selves or our thought. The second is the unity of the subject 
in the diversity of our sensations, as well simultaneous as suc- 
cessive : because a thought which was born and which perished 
With each phenomenon, would be for us only a phenomenon 
itself, and we should have need of another subject in order ot 
gather all these scattered and ephemeral thoughts into the unity 
of a real thought. Now, how can these two conditions be filled, 
or how can they represent to us the unity of the subject think- 
ing and the relation it sustains with the diversity of its objects? 
Shall we say that the subject is a substance, of which the phe- 
nomena, or at least the sensations which represent them to us, 
are the modifications? No, because, after the idea we usually 
form of substauces they only manifest themselves. by their modi- 
fications, and cannot, in consequence, be distinguished from them 
as a subject from an object. Shall we say that we are ourselves 
in our own eyes, a phenomenon, or rather a durable act, that of 
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yoluntary effort, which opposes itself by its duration, and by its 
active character to the passive and ephemeral modes of our sen- 
sibility? No, because this effort which renews itself at every 
awakening, or rather at every single instant, and which is proba- 
bly only a bundle of actions exerted separately by every 
one of our muscular fibres, does not present the character 
of absolute unity which appears to us indispensable to the 
subject of consciousness. Shall we search for the unity of 
this subject in that of a thought turned in upon itself, 
which contemplates itself outside of time and of all sensible 
modification? _This hypothesis satisfies better than the preceed- 
ing, the two conditions which we laid down above; but it seems 
to us still further removed from satisfying a third condition, 
which is nevertheless inseparable from the two uthers. We have 
indeed established, that sensations without subject and without 
connection cannot constitute of themselves any consciousness: 
but it is evident that consciousness does not any more consist in 
the solitary action of a subject shut up in itself, and external in 
some sort to its own sensations. It does uot suffice therefore, to 
explain in a more or less plausible manner, how we are able to 
have consciousness of our own unity: it is necessary to show at 
the same time how this unity manifests itself, withoat dividing 
itself, in the diversity of our sensations, and thus constitutes 
a thought which is not only the thought of itself, but still more, 
that of the Universe. Now this is evidently impossible, if the 
subject thinking is given to itself by an act independent of all 
sensation and purely special: because not only could this simple 
and durable act, have not possibly anything in common with the 
multiple and successive acts which are related to phenomena, 
but we have no reason to believe that two functions, so strange 
one to the other, could be exercised by the same mind. The 
thought would find itself placed then before its own existence 
as an insoluble enigma: because it could only exist if our sensa- 
tions were able to unite themselves ina subject distinct from 
themselves, and a subject which distinguished itself from them, 
would seem by that, incapable of uniting them. There is however, 
ameans of escaping from this difficulty, and there is only this 
means: Itis to admit that the unity which constitutes us, in 
our own eyes, is not that of an act but that of a form, and, in- 
stead of establishing amongst our sensations an external and 
factitious connection, to say that it results from a sort of affinity 
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and of cohesion natural to these sensations themselves. Now 
the relations natural to our sensations among themselves can be 
only those of the phenomena to which they correspond: The 
question then of knowing how all our sensations unite them- 
selves ina single mind, is precisely the same as that of know- 
ing how all'the phenomena compose a single Universe. It is 
true that this latter unity is easier to admit than to comprehend: 
How, indeed, can several things, of which one is not the other, 
and which succeed each the other, form one thing? Why an in- 
finite number of phenomena, of which each occupies a distinct 
place in time and space, should be in our eyes elements of a sin- 
gle world, and not of as many distinct worlds as they are different 
from each other is difficult to explain. Is it because these places, 
however different or distinct they may be between themselves, 
belong all to one single time and one single space? But what 
prevents our saying that space ends and begins with each of 
these bodies or rather atoms which occupy it, and that time dies 
and lives again at each vicissitude of the movements it meas- 
ures? Space and time, in spite of the perfect similarity of their 
parts, are not in themselves one unity,but on the contrary, an abso- 
lute diversity: and the unity which we attribute to them—far 
from serving for a basis for that of the Universe, can only repose 
itself upon the internal links of the phenomena which fill them. 
The question reduces itself then to the discovery of what makes 
this relation: and we are only able it seems, to represent to our- 
selves under this title an order of succession and of concomit- 
ance, in virtue of which the place of each phenomenon 
in time and in space may be assigned by relation to all 
the others. But always unity which results from such 
an order is still only a unity of fact, of which nothing 
guarantees to us the continuance: and we cannot even say 
that. simple relations of time and place establish between 
phenomena, a veritable unity, in as much as these relations 
may vary at every instant, and that the existence of each phe- 
nomenon rests notonly distinct, but still independent from that 
of others. It is not then in a contingent relation, but in a neces- 
sary connection, that we might be able to find at last the unity we 
look for: because, if the existence of a phenomenon is not only the 
constant sign, but still more, the determining reason of the other, 
these two existences are only then, two distinct moments of one | 
existence, which continues itself by transforming the first phe- 
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nomenon into the second. It is because all these simultaneous 
phenomena are, as Kant has said, in a reciprocal action, univer- 
sal, that they constitute one single state of things, and that they 
are the object of a single thought upon our part; anditis because 
each one of these states is only, in some sort, but one new form 
of the preceding, that we are able to consider them as the suc- 
cessive epochs of a single history, which is at once that of 
thought and that of the Universe. All phenomena then, are 
submitted to the law of efficient causes, because that law is the 
only basis that we can assign to the unity of the Universe, and 
that this unity in its turn, is the supreme condition of the possi- 
bility of thought. But the law of efficient causes not only ren- 
ders possible our knowledge of phenomena; It is also the only 
explanation which we can give of their objective existence, and 
that existence furnishes a new demonstration consequently of it. 

We can not seriously doubt that sensible things exist in them- 
selves, and continue to exist after we have ceased to feel them ; 
and, on another side, we cannot understand that there can be a 
color without an eye to see it, a sound without an ear to hear it, 
and, in general a sensible phenomenon outside of any modifica- 
tion of our sensibility. It has been believed that the existence of 
the world might be assured by concentrating it, in some way, 
entire, within the phenomenon of resistance: but this phenome- 
non is as relative to what is called justly, the sense of effort, as 
the other qualities sensible to our other senses; and, if it has 
the privilege of making us know the distinction of our body 
from other strange bodies, it certainly has nof. that of surviving 
itself or of guaranteeing to us, that these bodies and ours will 
continue to exist, when we cease to have consciousness of their con- 
tact. We may say, at the risk of not comprehending it ourselves, 
that existence does not belong precisely to phenomena, but to 
the substances in which they reside. But, whether we grant 
to skeptics that phenomena vanish with our sensations, and, in 
that case, it is useless for us to preserve pretended entities, 
which are for us, as if they were not; or whether we hold 
with the vulgar, that the visible sun loses nothing of its bril- 
liancy in quitting our horizon, it is then equally indifferent 
whether its disc subsists in itself, or reposes upon an entity inac- 
cessible to our gaze. Perhaps by the substance of the sun, 
one means not, an entity distinct from the visible sun, but the 
enduring existence which we attribute to the sun itself, and which 
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one wishes to distinguish from the passing impression which he 
produces upon our senses: but we find ourselves then in pres- 
ence of the difficulty itself, which it is attempted to solve, and 
which consists in c.mprehending how a pure phenomenon can 
exist in itself and independent of all sensation. For the rest, we 
shall find looking closer at it, that such an existence is not seri- 
ously admitted by any one: because, when we speak of a phe- 
nomenon which produces itself in the absence of all sensible 
existence either we deprive it of the form under which it offers 
itself ordinarily to our perception or we become ourselves, in de- 
spite of our own supposition, the imaginary spectators. We might 
_ be able, then, it seems, to limit ourselves, to the recognition that 
phenomena, or, what is the same for us, our own sensations pos- 
sess, beyond their actual existence, a sort of virtual existence, 
that is to say, that, even when we do not experience them, we 
might experience them, if we were placed in convenient condi- 
tions of time and place. One might be able even to suppose, 
with Leibnitz, that no phenomenon is absolutely excluded from 
our consciousness, and that not only the smallest parts, or the 
most distant parts, of the Universe are represented in us by some 
insensible perceptions, but that the past and the future are in 
some sort present to us, whether it be by the traces of past per- 
ceptions which mingle with our actual perceptions, or whether it 
be by the germ of future perceptions which an eye more piercing 
than ours might be able to discover in these very perceptions. 
We should make then, out of our own thought, according to an 
expression dear to Leibnitz, a Universe in abridgment; and we 
should be equally removed from the vulgar prejudice which 
places sensible things outside of all sensibility, and from the 
sceptical paradox which admits nothing beyond the grossest and 
most pronounced sensations, always, however, if we should suc- 
ceed in procuring thus a sensible sort of existence for the world, 
we must acknowledge that this existence is still altogether sub- 
jective and relative to our individual sensibility : because we can 
not deny that common sense compels us, to distinguish sensible 
things not only from our actual sensations, but to detach them 
entirely from ourselves and to assure to them an existence abso- 
lute and independent from ourown. Shall we say, with Leibnitz, 
that there exists an infinity of minds, each one of whom represents 
the same world to himself but un—er a differing point of view? But 
minds which represent bodies, are not bodies; and otherwise, 
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since we have any business only with ourown representations, 
how shall we be able, not only to establish, but even to suspect, 
that there exist other minds outside of our own? For the rest, 
whatever the system may be, that is adopted we can never go 
outside of ourselves; we must then either shut ourselves up in 
a subjective idealism, very nearly related to scepticism at its best, 
or find in ourselves a basis capable of supporting at one time, 
the existence of the sensible world, and that of other minds. 
Now what can there be in us, which does not depend upon us, 
and which represents or rather which constitutes, an existence 
distinct from our own? This cannot be the phenomena them- 
selves, which are only, at least for us, our own sensations. It is 
not their juxtaposition in space and their succession in time, since 
time and space seem to be only the forms of our own sensi- 
bility, and that it is impossible to assure ourselves that they may 
be anything else: but, if the place of each phenomenon in space 
and in time appears to us so determined by those which precede 
or which accompany it, that it is impossible for us to remove the 
thought of them, this necessary determination is doubtless some- 
thing distinct from ourselves, since it imposes itself upon us, and 
it resists all the caprices of our imagination. Will it be said, 
that this necessity resides itself in us, and that it is not less rela- 
tive to our understanding than the phenomena themselves to our 
sensibility? Let there be shown to us then an existence, or in 
general, a truth pure from all relation to our thought: but let us 
be permitted to say, in the meantime, that we are, ia so much as 
we are individual, only the whole of our sensations and that a 
necessity of which our sensations, as such, cannot render any 
account, constitutes by that itself, an existence as distinct from 
our own as one could reasonably demand. It is not because we 
feel certain phenomena, one after the other, that they necessarily 
link themselves in a chain, but, on the contrary, it is because 
they should develop themselves in a necessary order under the 
point of view which is special and particular to them: and, as 
soon as we recognize that the series of our sensations is only a 
particular expression of universal necessity we conceive at the 
least, the possibility of an infinity of analogous expressions, cor- 
responding to as many points of view possible upon the Uni- 
verse. The necessary determination of all phenomena is then at 
once for us the existence even of the material world and the only 
foundation that we can assign for that of other minds; and if 
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one should prefer, in spite of all, to admit without proof exist- 
ences absolutely external to our own, it is easy to show that one 
has more to lose than to gain by the change. The supposition of 
such existences has in truth, nothing impossible in itself: but if 
it is demanded what they are for us, it will be found that since 
they are situated outside of us, they can be given to us only by 
some impression they exert upon our intelligence: they will then 
only appear as a modification of ourselves, and will become ab- 
solutely subjective precisely because it is wished that they 
should be absolutely objective. An existence is only objective 
for us when it is given to us in itself, and it cannot be given to 
us in itself except it leaps in some sort out of the bosom of our 
own existence: between the subjective idealism of Hume and 
the objective idealism of Kant, it is for common sense to choose. 

As to the rest, if the law of efficient Causes explains at once 
our own knowledge of phenomena and the existence which we 
attribute to them, these two things are strictly united, and can 
only form in reality one thing. The property of thought is in 
reality, to conceive and to affirm the existence of objects: and 
it is evident that a thing can exist for us, at least, only when it 
is of the number of objects of thought. But thought is nothing 
in its own eyes outside of the necessity which constitutes the 
existence of phenomena. How otherwise would it have con- 
sciousness of them, if it is substantially distinct from them, and 
how will it represent this necessity itself, if not as asort of blind 
thought pervading the things? We do not know either what may 
be the existence of a thing-in-itself nor what conscious- 
ness we may be able to have of ourselves in another life: but 
in this woyld of phenomena of which we occupy the centre, 
thought and existence are only two names of the universal and 
eternal necessity. 


¥, 


Not only does the law of efficient Causes result a priori from 
the relation of thought with phenomena, but this law permits 
us to determine in turn, by a new deduction the nature of phe- 
nomena themselves. 

It is evidently necessary that the laws should be applied to 
phenomena, since otherwise they would have no signification; 
and this application could take place only by a simple act of 
thought, which conceives each law in perceiving the phenomena 
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it governs. But, for this act to be truly simple, it is necessary 
that it should consist in seizing under two different forms, one 
only and the same thing, it is needful that the law should be 
only the abstract expression of the phenomena and that the 
phenomena should be only in their turn, the concrete expression 
of the law. Now this correspondence between phenomena and 
laws may be established in two ways: either, the conception of 
laws is determined by the perception of phenomena, or it must 
be on the- reverse, the peception of phenomena which governs 
the conception of laws. We proceed in the first manner when 
we say, for instance that heat expands bodies; For we then only 
announce under a general form, what our senses have already 
represented to us in one or several particular cases. But it is 
not the same when it concerns the universal connection of 
eauses and effects: We conceive here the law before having 
perceived the phenomena, and it is the secondaries who are in 
some sort made to furnish us with the sensible representation 
of the first. It is necessary then that we perceive even in the 
diversity of phenomena, a unity which links them together: and, 
since the phenomena are a diversity in time and in space, it is 
necessary that this unity should be that of a diversity in time 
and in space. Nowa diversity in time is a diversity of states: 
and the only unity which can conciliate itself with this diversity 
is the continuity of a change, of which each phase differs only 
from the preceding by the place which it occupies in time. But 
a diversity in time and in space is a diversity of states and of 
positions altogether; and the unity of this double diversity can 
be only a continuous and uniform change of position, or in a 
word @ continuous and uniform movement. All phenomena then 
are movements, or rather one movement which follows the same 
direction and with the same rapidity as far as possible, what- 
ever may be the laws according to which it may transform itself, 
and whatever may have been upon this point the errors of the 
Cartesian mechanism. But what Leibnitz has never contested 
with Descartes, and what seems to us above all contest is, 
that all, in nature, ought to be explained mechanically. For 
the mechanism of nature is, in a world subject at once to the 
form of time and space, the only expression possible of the 
determination of thought. 

Doubtless, we do not perceive movements only, but also col- 
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ors, sounds, and all which itis agreed to term the secondary 
qualities of matter: but we must not confound simple appear. 
ances which exist only in our sensibility, with veritable phe- 
nomena, which can alone pretend to a subjective existence. The 
phenomena in truth, should offer to us, in their diversity even, 
a sort of realization of the unity of thought: and this unity 
can not realize itself except in a homogeneous diversity, which 
may be, so to speak one in power, as that of time and space, 
Secondary qualities on the contrary are of a heterogeneous di- 
versity, which has by itself or in itself nothing in common with 
that of time and space: because color is only extended through 
accident, and we cannot say that it augments or diminishes, when 
the surface it covers becomes larger or smaller. We can not 
admit either that these qualities have duration in themselves: 
because we cannot measure directly, either the time during which 
each one of them affects our sensibility, nor that which passes in 
the passage of a sefhsation to another sensation entirely differ- 
ent. But if they donot appear to us under the form of space 
and time, they are nevertheless given to us in space and time: 
and it would be impossible to render an account of the place they 
occupy in them, if no link attached them to a phenomenon which, 
alone, fills by itself both the one and the other. The perception 
of these qualities is then only, as Leibnitz believed, the confused 
pereption of certain movements; and if they cannot give place 
for a direct and express knowledge, nothing prevents us from 
seeing in them, the object of an indirect and in some degree a 
virtual knowledge. If they are not phenomena, they are at least 
well founded appearances, and not vain dreams; They exist, 
not in themselves, but in movement, upon which they rest, and 
which they follow faithfully in all its vicissitudes: they are in 
us by themselves and outside of us by what they express. The 
movement is the only veritable phenomenon, because it is the 
only intelligible phenomenon; and Descartes was right in saying 
that every clear idea, was a true idea, because the intelligibility 
of phenomena is precisely the same thing as their objective ex- 
istence. But there ought to be something true, even in the most 
obscure modes of our sensibility : because there is no place in 
our thought for an absolute illusion, and nothing of that which 
is given to us, can be absolutely excluded from the sphere of 
thought and from that of existence. The secondary qualities 
are in some sort, the matter set at a distance, (matiére eloignée) of 
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existence and of thought: between the absolute diversity of this 
matter and the absolute unity of its form there must be an in- 
termediate, and we find this intermediate, in the continuity of 
force. 

If all, in nature, should be explained mechanically what becomes 
of spontaneity of life and the liberty of human actions? Must 
we subtract from the law of mechanism a considerable part of 
phenomena, or hold with Descartes, that beasts have no souls, 
and with Leibnitz, that our own movements are executed no 
otherwise than those of the magnetic needle? This is the 
double question which remains for us to examine now. 

We cannot misunderstand the harmony which sustains the life 
whether it be of plants or of animals; It is required now to 
know whether this harmony is a simple result of general laws 
of motion, or if it is the work of a special agent, distinct from 
each organism and subject to laws exclusively teleological. 
Now this latter hypothesis seems to us, independently of all 
a priori consideration absolutely inadmissible. We can at first 
raise some difficulties upon the number or the division possible 
of these agents in plants, and in those of animals, who multiply 
themselves by asort of budding out. Wecan demand in general, 
whence they come, whether they are created ex nihilo at the 
moment of each generation, and how they perish in spite of their 
simplicity, when the body which they animate comes to be dis- 
solved. We can still further recall the provisional character of 
the explanation of vitality, and the ground upon which they 
have yielded, and upon which they continue to yield every day 
to mechanical explanations; but we will content ourselves with 
demanding from the partisans of this hypothesis how they prove 
what they advance, and by what sign they are able to recognize, 
in the formation and play of an organ, the intervention of an im- 
material agent. Whatever opinion one may adopt upon the cause 
of vital phenomena, one cannot deny that these phenomena may 
bein themselves movements: The question is reduced to know- 
ing whether all these movements are connected in virtue of 
laws of mechanism, or whether some begin and stop, changing in 
swiftness and direction, without being determined in these by 
other movements. Now how shall we penetrate profoundly 
enough into the structure of living beings, to assure our- 
selves that a suitable movement, which produces itself suddenly 
ina portion of their body, is not the consequence of impercepti- 
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ble movements which execute themselves first in the parts of this 
part? How shall we ever undertake such a research if we think 
that the division of these parts may go, and without doubt does go, 
as Leibnitz believed, into the infinite? More, it is impossible to 
accord to a spiritual agent the least influence upon vital move- 
ments without investing it, in regard to these movements, with a 
true creative power; for not only he could not suspend them 
without annihilating them, or without impressing upon the same 
parts, an unequal and inverse movement, which as Descartes has 
said, is the direction of the motion and is inseparable from the 
motion itself; this agent then could nat change the direction of 
an organic motion without replacing it by another, or at least 
without producing a movement in a different sense, which would 
combine itself with the first. Now a creative power is, in its na- 
ture itself, absolutely illimitable. Behold therefore in the Uni- 
verse as many sources of motion as there are living beings, and 
sources of which each can. produce an infinite quantity. From 
whence comes it then that the quantity of motion, in consulting 
experience only, does not vary in the Universe? From whence 
comes it that our forces are so limited, and what hinders us, as 
Leibnitz asked, from leaping beyond the moon? From whencé 
comes it, that they.are so soon exhausted, and that they have 
need of being incessantly repaired by slumber and food? From 
whence comes it that each soul is so slow in constructing the 
body it inhabits and so prompt to let it perish? 

The hypothesis of a spiritual agent, exclusively determined by 
final causes, seems above all, difficult to conciliate with the 
anomalies and the disorders which the organs and functions of 
living beings, often present. It is indeed impossible to hold 
seriously that this agent does its best to maintain harmony 
in the organism, but that all its good will is shipwrecked, as it 
were, against the blind. power of matter: because there is no 
agreement nor possible couflict between material molecules 
which can only preserve or transmit a finite quantity of motion, 
and a spirit capable of creating at every instant an infinite quan- 
tity. We must then place within this spirit himself, the cause 
which limits or alters the action which he should exercise upon 
the organism. It would have to be said that there are ignorant 
souls, who confound the traits of the type they are charged to 
realize, and feeble or perverse souls who after having achieved 
their work, neglect to preserve it, or even take pleasure in hast- 
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ening its ruin. Now it is difficult to conceive how a simple being, 
who tends naturally to produce a certain effect, can encounter in 
itself an opposed tendency, or at least an insurmountable obsta- 
cle: and it must be conceded that things pass then in the soul, 
no otherwise than they would pass in the body, if the greater 
part of the organic movements tended in themselves, to accom- 
plish themselves in the most convenient order, although this 
concert was destroyed in part by some irregular movements. 
But if the simplicity of this hypothetical being, seems comprom- 
ised by aberrations and failures, that we are forced often to at- 
tribute to him, is it easier to conceive, even when we regard its 
action in the most wise, and sustained manner? It is necessary 
in truth, that it should represent itself under some form, and the 
system of organs that it constructs and the sequence of move- 
ments that it impresses upon them: it is necessary then that it 
should include in its pretended simplicity a precise. diversity 
equal to that of the organism, and also a consciousness more 
or less obscure of this diversity: therefore what does it 
serve, and why, if we must admit such a consciousness 
should we not place it in the organism itself? In short, how is 
the plan after which it works, formed in the intelligence of this 
being? This plan, cannot be the work, either of his will, or even 
of the will of a stranger: because this will must have been di- 
rected by an anterior plan, which would suppose in its turn an- 
other will, and so on to infinity. It must be therefore that the 
plan of each organism should be formed in itself, before ali re- 
flection and all knowledge: it must be that the materials of this 
ideal organism, at first scattered and without form, should be 
assembled and polished in virtue of laws which are apparently 
inherent in them: but what prevents us then from saying as 
much of the real organism, and what is there absurd in explain- 
ing the formation of the body by a mechanism which ends by 
compelling us to transfer it to the soul? That this mechan- 
ism may be, in some sort, penetrated with final causes, is what we 
do not dispute, and is indeed what we reserve to ourselves to dem- 
onstrate later. We wish only to establish that nothing author- 
izes us to realize this purpose or design in a special agent subtract- 
ed from the general laws of matter and of motion. There remain on- 
ly then, the actions of man which seem to derogate from universal 
mechanism ; and it is needful for us to take our part of this de- 
rogation, if there is no other way to save freedom in the sense in 
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which it is bound to the fulfillment of the moral law; because we 
are bound by this law itself, to believe that we possess all that is 
requisite to fulfill it. But perhaps it is not necessary in order 
that we should answer for our actions, that there should be in 
the time preceding them, any reason which determined them; 
and it seems not less conformed to common sense, to explain in 
some sort historically, an action which may be guilty, than to 
condemn it in the name of conscience. All know how Kant es- 
sayed to put reason in accord with itself on this point, by plac- 
ing moral liberty in a sphere superior to that of time and phe- 
nomena; and inasmuch as the falsity of this hypothesis has not 
been demonstrated, it will be permitted to us to examine whether 
our actions, considered as simple events, and an abstraction be- 
ing made of their-moral character, obey or not the general laws 
of nature. 

Now if we refuse to vital spontaneity the power of modifying 
the movements which are executed of themselves in our organ- 
ism, it is clear that the same reasons ought to prevent our grant- 
ing this to our Will; and the external mechanism of our actions 
would not be the object of a single doubt, if internal experience 
did not pronounce, according to some philosophers, in favor of a 
liberty of indifference absolutely irreconcilable with this mech- 
anism. The question reduces itself then to knowing whether 
we will without motive, or what amounts to the same thing, 
without taking account of the motives which solie¢it our will; 
and it is easy to show that upon this point the pretended decis- 
ion of internal experience is contrary, not only to the supreme 
law of all experience, but still more to the facts acquired by an 
attentive observation. No one believes, in fact, or dares to pre- 
tend that a wise man, on an important occasion, will take indif- 
ferently the part he judges to be the better, or that which seems 
to him the worse; and it would be a waste of our time to weigh, 
in such a case, whether the for and against (pro and con) of our 
deliberation was an affair of pure curiosity, and that it ought not 
to exert any influence upon our conduct. Weare reduced then 
to cite the example of those who act from caprice, as if their 
vanity and their idleness were not for them the most powerful of 
interests ; insignificant actions are assigned to us, which we ac- 
complish almost mechanically, and it is asserted that we are de- 
termined in these without reason, because we do not observe the 
reasons which do determine us. It is certain that a man who has 
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need of a guinea, and whose purse is filled only with pieces of 
this nature, will take at hazard the first one his fingers may en- 
counter; but place only two guineas upon a table, and try to se- 
lect one of them without motive; or lift up your hand, as Bos- 
suet proposes, and see whether, in virtue of your free will, you 
can incline it to the left or to the right. Will it be to the right? 
No, because that movement will probably appear to you the most 
natural. It will then be to the left? No, because you have now 
a motive in avoiding the right. It will tend then to return to the 
right, but it is clear you have not advanced in this; and the ques- 
tion might remain lingering and hanging, if fatigue did not cut it 
suddenly short during a moment of distraction, in favor of the 
most comfortable movement. 

It is sometimes said that if free will did not exist, all human 
life would be upset; but it seems that a liberty of absolute indif- 
ference, which would leave us without any hold upon the will of 
our kind, and would make of their future conduct an enigma to 
which they would not themselves have any key, would be more 
likely to produce the effect spoken of. It would not suffice to 
recognize that men ordinarily decide after certain motives, if we . 
have no reason to think that these motives will decide them still 
upon given occasions ; and it would be impossible to form the 
least conjecture upon this point, if their decision was not subjec- 
ted to laws absolutely certain in themselves, however uncertain 
may be the knowledge we have of them. We are doubtless very 
far from being able to calculate the conduct of a man with the 
same precision as the path of a star; but there is also no pro- 
portion in the difficulty of these two problems, since this 
eonduct is determined not only by inclinations whose relative 
strength varies from one instant to another, but yet more by the 
reflections which contribute to put them in play, and whose cir- 
cle may extend to the infinite. It is none the less true that a 
mediocre knowledge of the character of aman and of the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed will suffice ordinarily for us to 
judge without great danger of error, of the part he will take; 
and the influence which men exercise over each other, whether 
in private or public life, depends in great measure upon the sa- 
gacity which they may exhibit in this way, and which for some 
men seems almost to be a sort of infallibility. But there is still 
another case in which it is given to us to understand almost cer- 
tainly of the will of our kind; it is where we operate, not upon 
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individuals but upon masses, and where we endeavor only to de- 
termine a certain number of actions of a certain nature, whatever 
may be otherwise in particular those who are to accomplish them. 
It is thus that a skillful merchant is able to assure to himself a 
constant number of buyers, of which each one is personally un- 
known to him, and when he sells his business to another, he 
values in money not only the merchandise that is in his store, 
but still more the good will presumed, of these unknown persons 
who come to seek his merchandise. These calculations, in 
which human will is treated almost like a physical agent, have 
doubtless something in them humiliating to our nature; and nev- 
ertheless they are not only indispensable in our private transac- 
tions, but they have become, above all in our day, under the 
name of statistics, one of the principal elements of the science of 
government. There is a statistic of production and exchange, 
according to which political economy seeks the means proper to 
increase the wealth of nations; there is even a statistic of crime, 
upon which penal legislation ought to be regulated, in order to 
establish a sort of balance at each epoch, between the violence 
of passions which menace public security, and the degree of fear 
necessary to restrain them. What is there then surprising in 
that our actions obey externally a physical mechanism, since hu- 
man society is founded upon a moral mechanism, which each one 
of us, in his sphere, finds it necessary perpetually to know and 
to manage the secret springs of? 

A whole of movements, of which no external cause comes to 
modify the direction and swiftness, whether it be of living bod- 
ies, whether it be even of those in which intelligence is joined 
to life, such is then the sole conception of nature which results 
from what we know, so far, of the essence of thought. This con- 
ception, if it should be exclusive, would be a sort of idealistic 
materialism; but we should not forget that it responds only to 
one-half of the principle upon which reposes our knowledge a 
priori of nature, and we must go now to seek its completion in 
passing from the consideration of efficient causes to that of final 
causes. 

(To be Concluded). 
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FRIEDRICH EDUARD BENEKE’S EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Translated from the Fourth Volume of Richard Lange’s Revised edition of Dr. Karl 
Schmidt’s History of Pedagogics, by Louis F. SoLpDAN.* 


In his Psychology Beneke starts from the fundamental idea—de- 
rived from careful observation, that the soul is not a simple 
being, but that it consists of a multitude of simple powers or 
faculties. These however are quite different from what had been 
before considered elementary faculties. Beneke divides them 
into elementary faculties such as are born with us and may 
become subject to continual development, and into developed fac- 
ulties that are formed out of the primary faculties, which have 
grown under the influence of the external world and by their own 
inner activity, and then exist as “formations” (i. e., as representa- 
tions, concepts, desires, feelings, judgments, acts of the will, &c.) 
If we have been in the habit of ascribing to man one imagination, 
one memory, one reason, one will, these terms must be considered 
as mere abstract names like the terms forest, mankind, &c., in 


which the particular (trees, men) is comprehended. This abstract 
unity was taken by Psychology as single powers; what was homo- 
geneous in regard to form was taken to be one. But, says Beneke, 
experience teaches the opposite. We see that the same person 
knows how to do a certain thing very well, but is a very poor 
hand at some other; or that he has a powerful will in one direc- 





*Friedrich Eduard Beneke was born in Berlin the 17th of February, 1798. 
He was a pupil of the Friedrich Werder Latin High School when he enlisted 
as a volunteer to take part in the German war of independence, in 1815. In 
1816 he attended the University of Halle for the study of theology; he went to 
Berlin in 1817 to devote himself principally to the study of philosophy under 
Schleiermacher. In 1820 he became connected with the Berlin University as 
teacher (“‘ privat docent’’). In 1822 his lectures were prohibited by the gov- 
ernment, which caused him to go to Géttingen in order to teach there. When 
that prohibition had tacitly been removed in 1827, he returned to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where he was appointed professor extraordinarius, and after 1841 
received a salary of 200 thalers a year. Having not been well for some time, 
he was seized in 1853 with insomnia. On the first of March, 1856, he dis- 
appeared suddenly, and on the fourth of June, 1856, his body was found in the 
water. 
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tion, and a very weak one in another. How can you make this 
agree with the theory of one understanding, one will?” The same 
is true in respect to memory. One and the same person can re- 
member subjects of a certain kind easily and perfectly, but he can- 
not remember names; or, if his memory should happen to excel 
equally in regard to names, he is perhaps not able to remember 
numbers. Whence these different kinds of memory? If mem- 
ory were but one power, the same person would remember all 
things with an equal degree of perfection. Antiquated psycho- 
logical views hold that memory is substance, while the concept is 
the accident, i. e., that memory is the permanent principle, the 
reservoir, which receives into it the changing concepts. The new 
(Beneke’s) psychology shows beyond contradiction, that memory 
does not exist at all as something outside of the concepts, but in 
and with them only, as their attribute, or more distinctly speak- 
ing, as their inherent principle of stability.* 

Every concept that vanishes from our consciousness exists with 
more or less force in the inner (unconscious) life of the soul: this 
is memory, and memory is naught but that. Each “formation” or 
product of this kind, which in this manner continues an uncon- 
scious existence, Beneke calls a “vestige” or “trace.” From this 
follows that there can be no general, formal culture,} no general 
culture of the memory, of the understanding. Formal culture does 
not extend beyond the subject or study that is taught, it does not 
affect the mind in general. The committing to memory of Latin 
words, for instance, does not give culture and power to the mem- 
ory in general, but merely as far as the faculty of learning words 
is concerned. In the same way mathematical instruction culti- 
vates perception and judgment in regard to mathematical matters 
only. Whereas memory exists merely as something inherent in 





*Concepts when they arise show a certain power to continue to exist, a cer- 
tain tenacity of life. They continue in existence in the mind and may be call- 
ed into consciousness. This inherent attribute of each concept, says Beneke, is 
what is called memory.—T7r. 


}Formal and material culture are words but too well known in German ed- 
ucational writings and polemics. Material culture means the fact knowledge 
gained by instruction, formal culture the training which the different faculties 
of the mind receive by education and in the acquisition of knowledge. We 
usually call material culture knowledge, and formal culture discipline of the 
mind, or culture.—T*r. 
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the “vestiges or traces of concepts” as their principle of stabil- 
ity, how can the power gained in regard to the concepts of Latin 
words become in any way useful for the remembering of physical 
perceptions, or the perception of plants, of men? And whereas 
judgment depends on concepts, the power gained in the direction 
of judgment by the acquisition of certain concepts, cannot go be- 
yond the special contents or the subject matter of such concepts.* 
And so with all the rest. 

In the construction of his pyschological system Beneke con- 
siders everything genetically ; he explains that all mental activi- 
ties, for instance, imagination, conception, syllogizing, inclina- 
tions, originate in sensuous formations. Sensuous perceptions 
furnish the material for the imaginative representations and for 
the concepts relating to the external world; these concepts again 
are the basis for judgments, syllogisms and for all the combined 
nental activities ; inclination, likes and dislikes have their roots 
in the sensuous formations of pleasure and pain (or displeasure.) 
Whatever has come into the mind from the external world can 
be separated in consciousness from what is internal, so that the 
purely psychical elements can come into our consciousness by 
themselves, and by this process of abstraction arise the purely 
mental formations, as for instance the concepts, to think, to im- 
agine, to will,. to remember, etc. Still perception is not a simple 
element; the simplest elements are the sensuousimpressions. A 
being that has only these, as the infant in the first period of his. 
life, is incapable of distinct perception and still more of observa- 
tion. Frequent reproduction of like sensations, that continue as. 
vestiges or ‘traces’ and unite according to the law of the mutual 
attraction of the similar, is required in order to potentiate sensa- 
tion and to raise it toa perception. The same process is necessary 
to potentiate the like parts of perceptions, in order to elevate 
them into concepts and finally by a like manner the similar ma- 
terial in lower concepts is potentiated and raised to a higher 
concept. From this the reason becomes manifest why the scien- 
tist, the chemist, the physician perceive and observe more 





*The position Beneke takes is simply this: You cannot gain general culture 
from the stucy of special sciences. The culture which a person gains is cul- 
ture in the science he studies, but not culture in general. A good arithmeti- 
cian has certainly acquired strength by his mathematical work, but it is 
strength in regard to arithmetic merely, not mental strength in general.—T7r. 
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acutely and clearly than a person without special training in as 
much as the former does not see through his eyes merely ; his sense 
of sight is assisted by his concepts. 

The primary faculties which we possess at our birth, are void 
of objects, but not absolutely void for all that. They contain a 
greater or less degree of vigor (ability to retain impressions) 
vivacity (lively impulse for action) and a healthful susceptibility 
or irritability for impressions. These innate qualities, which in- 
here in those primary faculties, as well as those that arise ata 
later time, constitute a significant content of these faculties even 
before they are developed. 

The primary faculties, being connected with the physical or. 
gans of the body without losing their character of being purely 
mental powers, are divided into several higher and lower classes 
into which they grade themselves systematically on the basis of 
their relative vigor, forming thus what is called the higher and 
lower senses of man; in this expression the physical side of 
man’s nature (the organs) is not yet considered.* 

The primary faculties are graded according to the remaining 
two qualities (i.e. vivacity and irritability in regard to impres- 
sions), but this gradation is not the same in different persons, it 
is unequal. Sight is the strongest faculty in man, almost as 
strong is the faculty of hearing. The faculties of taste, smell, 
touch and the vital faculties constitute the lower senses, for they 
are not in as high a degree capable of holding and retaining what 
they have grasped, as the faculties of seeing and hearing, and 
hence no one can recall (reproduce) the impressions of the for- 
mer as vividly as he can those of the latter at any time. 
The physical organs of sense have merely the function to assist 
the psychical primary faculties when they receive impressions 
(irritation). For this reason they should be in a healthy state. 
In the continuation of the process by which sensations are ideal- 
ized so that they can enter the soul, the primary faculties are no 
longer in need of the external organs. A person may have be- 
come deaf or blind, but whatever has been developed in his mind 
retains its untrammeled activity (in thinking, imagining, judging, 
willing). The muscular forces are purely physical forces which 





*It is important to notice that Beneke recognizes the spiritual element in 
perception ; the organ of sense is capable of physical sensation, but mind is 
necessary to raise a mere sensation to a perception.—T77r. 
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however stand in the closest connection with the psychical fac- 
ulties. ; 

The first development of the mental senses is caused, accord- 
ing to constant experience, by impressions from outside which in 
' Beneke’s Psychology are called irritations or excitations. There 
are not two persons in whom this development takes place in the 
same way, for there are two causes that prevent this. In the 
first place the primary faculties, although they are everywhere 
graded into higher and lower faculties, are not found with all 
persons to possess the : sme degree of vigor. Some people have 
for instance a very strong power of sight, others less so. In the 
second place, no two human beings possess the same power of 
being affected by external influences (or the same amount of irri- 
tability), even if they have grown up together. This causes 
great diversity and difference in the development of individuals. 

Irritations or excitations occur with different ratios of inten- 
sity or force; and there are five principal grades or degrees. 
which frequently, however, pass over into each other almost im- 
perceptibly. The excitations or irritation as affecting the prima- 
ty faculties can be (1) insufficient, (2) adequate, (3) abundant, (4). 
gradually becoming too strong, (5) being too strong suddenly. 
From the first (insufficient irritation) results the sensation of dis- 
pleasure, from the second (adequate irritation) the sensation that 
leads to distinct perception, from the third (abundant irritation) 
the sensation of pleasure, from the fourth (gradually excessive irri- 
tation) the sensation of surfeit or satiety and aversion; from the 
fifth (sudden excessive irritation) the sensation of pain. Hence 
each of these sensations is two-fold; it consists of faculty and 
irritation, and the faculties are developed in a different way by 
each sensation. The primary faculties are strengthened by the 
second class of sensations more than by the third; in the first 
class they experience a relaxation, in the fourth they suffer a 
gradual and in the fifth a sudden overstrain and hence are weak- 
ened. Whatever has become a clear concept by the accumula- 
tion of a number of “vestiges” or “traces,” (impressions received 
into the memory) has its origin in the second grade of irritation 
or excitation as given above, i. e., only irritations that are neither 
too strong nor too weak, but simply adequate, lead to a clear con- 
cept. Mental formations or products that fill us with dislike and 
repugnance must have their origin in the first, fourth or fifth de- 
gree of irritation or excitation (i. e., in insufficient, gradually exces- 
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sive, and suddenly excessive irritations.) Whatever mental pro- 
duct assumes the form of desire has its origin in the third kind 
of irritation or excitation (abundance of irritation). In a healthy 
state the soul desires only what pleases it, and it is adverse to 
what gives it displeasure or tones down its faculties. Whatever 
‘presents itself on the neutral ground between pleasure and dis- 
pleasure, is conceived by the soul in the form of thought or rep- 
resentation. The soul is neither attracted by it as by the im- 
‘pressions of pleasure nor repulsed as in the case with objects 
that cause displeasure, surfeit or pain. The impressions pro- 
-duced by the second kind of irritation or excitation and worked 
into concepts and judgments by the mutual attraction of what is 
similar, make man a theoretical or thinking being; but he becomes 
a practical or acting being by the impressions that find their 
source in the other degrees of irritation. The mental formations 
or products that cause pleasure or displeasure (the “affectives” 
or “appreciatives”) give the impulse for activity or passivity, 
both being regulated by the accompanying concepts. Even a 
mere sensation may make itself felt as an impulse; by the accu- 
mulation of vestiges or traces which the repeated impulses 
‘leave in the mind, the impulse developes into desire or aversion 
-and in the continuation of this process of development these ele- 
ments change into inclinations, which in a still higher stage are 
called propensities, passions or even vices. Volition we calla 
‘desire that is connected with a series of concepts, in which we 
already anticipate that we shall obtain what we desire, because 
these concepts tell us that the means for the attainment of the 
desired end are within our power. 

The sentiments are not independent or fundamental formations 
or products, in the way that concepts, desires and aversions are. 
Sentiments are caused by the fact that two different fundamental 
formations or products may arise side by side in our conscious- 
ness, by which their differeace, their distance from each other be- 
-comes manifest. This manifestation is and is called sentiment. 
Hence sentiments may be simple or compound. 

From the affections which are the class of formations or pro- 
ducts to which the sentiments or feelings belong, arise the con- 
cepts of affection by the law of the mutual attraction of the 
homogeneous and, like the concepts of representation or thought, 
become transformed into judgments and syllogisms. This process 
consists simply in this, that in each judgment the corresponding 
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thought-concept (Begriff) arises in our consciousness and connects 
itself with the image-concept (Vorstellung). Thus the judgment 
is cleared from its subjective character, inasmuch as a thought- 
concept is a clearer psychical formation than the products from 
which they have arisen, because it is a psychological law that if 
like impressions unite in our mind they assume a clearer shape in 
our consciousness. 

According to‘Beneke the soul is altogether a spiritual being. 
He proves that even the primary faculties (the sensuous faculties) 
are spiritual in their elementary shape. They bear in them- 
selves the germ of consciousness, which develops into actual con- 
sciousness under the exciting cause of external irritations. By 
the accumulation of mental vestiges or traces according to the 
principle of homogeneity, this germ grows into clearer and more 
perfect consciousness in the shape of perceptions, concepts, ideas, 
syllogisms, judgments, &c. Thus problems are solved which 
could never be explained by the old psychological doctrines, for 
instance, why certain concepts never arise, as in persons born 
blind the concepts of light, day, color, or with persons born deaf, 
the concepts of music, sound, noise, harmony. These concepts 
cannot arise because the sensuous-spiritual primary faculties 
cannot develop in these persons. What we call the faculty of 
understanding is a natural consequence of our having concepts, 
and of the clearness of consciousness inherent in them; for the 
expression: I understand this, is but another form for: This is 
clear tome. Hence there can be no understanding of anything 
unless we have the requisite concepts, and these will be missing 
in the cases referred to, since their source, the primary faculties, 
eould not receive any culture, because the diseased organ refuses 
its co-operation. Persons who are born blind, obtain the 
power of sight after the cataract has been removed by successful 
operation. They learn to see by degrees, and ihe concepts of 
color, day, &c., arise in them. Understanding, therefore, is the 
result of concepts, and these again are formed by the mutual at- 
traction of the homogeneous elements in our perception. Hence 
the facuity of understanding does not create the concepts, as it 
is simply their result. In the lower senses we never obtain very 
clear concepts, but we do in the higher senses, those of sight and 
hearing. Taste and smell recur to consciousness in a very indefi- 
nite, obscure, and vague way. From this follows that conscious- 
ness as it exists in our concepts, and in a modified way and lim- 
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ited extent in our perceptions fin’s its origin in the greater vigor 
of the higher senses; this quality of our senses is therefore the 
main source of consciousness. For this reason animals, even 
those that show the highest organization, possess no clear devel- 
oped consciousness, although they have the same senses as man, 
and frequently exhibit in them a greater susceptibility to irrita- 
tions, and greater vivacity. But their senses lack human vigor 
entirely; compared with those of man they are altogether lower 
senses. Hence even the most intelligent animals have merely a 
kind of analogon to the human understanding. Whatever has 
made an impression on them is retained in a very inefficient man- 
ner. These statements show that there is no ground for the aceu- 
sation of materialism which has been brought forth against Ben- 
eke; with him even the sensuous is of spiritual character, and it 
has the name “sensuous” for the sole reason that it is capable of 
receiving external impressions. The primary faculties are spir- 
itual-sensuous faculties; they are not physical but psychical 
powers in elementary form. In Dressler’s essay: “Is Benekea 
Materialist?” the supposed materialism of Beneke has been thor- 
oughly refuted. 

The value of the pedagogical results of Beneke’s Psychology 
should not be underestimated. True enough it is that Pestaloz- 
zi’s system of instruction already required the teacher to appeal 
to the senses of the pupil by beginning instruction with the training 
of the perceptive powers. But Pestalozzi’s adherents have never 
considered the question sufficiently how much the value of their 
method depends on the manner in which it is applied. Beneke 
demands with good reason that care must be used in regard to the 
very first impressions on the infant soul, as all future develop- 
ment depends on the sensuous beginning. (On this observation 
he bases his argument in favor of the corresponding views and 
demands of Friedrich Froebel). “Guard the weak faculties 
against all injury by excessive irritation or excitation, but look to 
it that the first perceptions are of sufficient copiousness, variety, 
vigor, vivacity and freshness. Do not present too many nor too 
few impressions to the child; do not hurry it from one impres- 
sion to the other for by such a method the child will be prevented 
from observing and perceiving objects properly. Neither pic- 
tures nor models but the objects themselves are the best illustra- 
tions at the beginning: for they impart the freshest impressions 
and lead te vivid and vigorous perceptions. Memory should not 
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receive training by mere words when objects are concerned, nor 
should it receive a kind of general training, but should be trained 
on definite objects that are to be remembered. Similar principles 
are valid in respect to the training of the understanding. The 
perfection of the faculty depends on the degree of perfection 
with which the particular image-concept was formed originally 
and is retained. Perfection of the power of understanding is 
dependent on the growth of sensuous perception, sensuous atten- 
tion and on the development of memory and imagination. For 
this reason nothing is more injurious to the culture of the faculty 
of understanding than a careless and vague manner of perceiv- 
ing and observing. As the thought-concepts originate in image- 
concepts, in which the dissimilar elements are obliterated (a pro- 
cess which is called abstraction) the educator should take care 
that the child receive a copious number of these fundamental 
image-concepts. The more numerous they are, the more homoge- 
neous elements they supply and the clearer will the thought-con- 
cept be in our consciousness. Hence we must patiently await the 
growth of these original image-concepts and avoid leading the 
child prematurely to deal in abstractions. The sooner perceptions 
are used for the formation of abstractions, the less fact material 
for abstraction can be collected. Soon the latter will be ex- 
hausted and further progress crippled. Let children remain 
children. It is nature’s will that at the beginning the sensuous. 
element preponderates in the young human being, that afterwards 
reproductive intelligence, and lastly productive intelligence, ex- 
perience their principal development. This order should not be 
disturbed by the educator. In regard to the training of charac- 
ter and of the feelings we meet in Beneke’s philosophy with 
similar practical results. Absence of morai dimness and weak- 
ness is the basis of all that is good in man. Practical virtues can 
be reduced to six classes. (1) General vigor of the practical 
mental formations or products. (2) Agreement of inclination and 
interest with the true value of things. (3) Proper extent and 
limitation of inclinations or interests and their harmonious agree- 
ment. (4) Clearness, firmness, connection and culture of the prac- 
tical faculties. (5) Copiousness, correctness, refinement in the 
acquired training of such series of image concepts as relate to 
the finding of adequate means for any definite aim. (6) Training 
and culture of the faculties for action so that they result in suf- 
X—24 
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ficient skill and useful habits. A thoroughly vigorous training of 
the soul may be regarded as the basis of all other virtues. We 
can educate a powerful will to the extent only in which we can 
keep the soul free from hurtful and confusing impressions. There 
is nothing more injurious to a vigorous development of the will- 
power than obscure and confused image-concepts or expectations : 
we should be careful to guard the child against these. Avoid 
the growth of all strong, violent and lasting desires and appe- 
tites by satisfying every needful demand of the child which is 
natural and not excessive. Above all other things let the educa- 
tor guard the child’s soul against envy, jealousy and similar pas- 
sions as they arise even in the youngest child by unreasonable 
preferment of, praise of, and rewards or presents to, other children. 
If we give to the child an occupation adequate to his powers, 
if we abstain from useless commands and prohibitions, if we are 
careful not to cause wants and desires that cannot be gratified, if 
we banish from education all petting that is at once effeminating 
and weakening, there will be no obstinacy. Should it make its 
appearance nevertheless, punishment ought to be inflicted, but 
there must be no scolding nor subsequent ill will or resentment 
on the part of the educator. 

If tendencies to recur often to certain classes of frequent 
image-concepts of pleasure and desire, combine and unite 
in the mind, we call this an inclination. In case these ele- 
ments that produce inclinations are very strong and numer- 
ous, we call their result propensities and passions. “There 
is nothing innate in the human soul except the general character 
of the primary faculties, i. e. a certain degree of susceptibility to 
irritations or excitations, vivacity and vigor.’ The same is true 
in regard tothe moral principle and the appreciative faculty by 
which the mind judges of right and wrong, good and evil. As 
the moral code of law is not given to the mind originally, no con- 
sciousness of its value exists in the young mind, nor‘is there any 
estimation of the Good before the development of the soul has 
reached the point which is requisite for the growth of such mor- 
al inclination or appreciation. Hence, educational science must 
suggest the following as the task of moral education. (1) To 
cause and favor the development of the higher moral apprecia- 
tions or estimations in regard to all the conditions and all activi- 
ty of life hat are based on these appreciations. (2) To keep 
under the right control the development of the lower moral ap- 
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preciations or estimations, so that they do not arise too frequently 
and become too strong. 

As regards religious culture, less depends on comprehension 
of its principles than on their harmony with the higher moral 
and psychical needs, on enthusiasm, devotion, strength and char- 
acter. As these can be gained by a great number of “vestiges” 
or “traces” only, religious training must begin with the ear- 
liest childhood. In religious instruction prudence and care is 
nécessary in regard to whatever is yet removed far beyond the 
feeling of the child, because otherwise mistaken views and prej- 
udices may arise that will last through life. The positive char- 
acteristics of the different forms of religions should not be 
presented in the earlier period of youth nor should any stress be 
laid on the contrast in which one form of religion stands to oth- 
ers. True religious culture must be built on a deep foundation 
in the innermost heart, it must be strong enough to give to the 
hum.n being character and strength of resistance when the world 
surrounds him on all sides with its allurements or attacks. This 
strength can be acquired by a great variety of adequate vestiges 
or traces only. Mere instruction is insufficient. The principal 
condition is that the soul of the educator himself be filled and 
animated with the religion he teaches. He must carefully select 
the time when the child may be expected to be most susceptible, 
and should guard against connecting the conception of God with 
the sensation of fear. True religious belief will be acquired only 
when all the surroundings of the child religiously co-operate. 

Instruction, says Beneke, deals almost exclusively with image- 
concepts and the acquisition of skill; education, however, con- 
cerns itself principally with the training of the feelings and the 
formation of character. Both should pass over into each other 
continually: education must work for instruction. Without 
attention, for instance, instruction cannot be successful. In the 
same way instruction that deserves its name should serve the 
purposes of education. The distinction between formal and ma- 
terial culture is void: There is neither purely formal nor purely 
material culture; each mental vestige or trace of instruction is at 
the same time mental power. Neither is the distinction between 
studies that teach practical knowledge and studies that give ideal 
culture or mental discipline a valid one. Culture-studies impart 
knowledge as well as the others, although the knowledge may be 
of a different kind, and ideal culture is certainly practical in at 
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least one respect, as it gives mental training that may be utilized 
in any practical activity. 

The principal rules for instruction are: 1. Instruction must 
find the conditional factors for its future educational results in 
the soul. Hence instruction should be connected, continuous and 
unbroken. It should begin with the particular or with whatever 
presents itself immediately to. external or internal perception. 
Thus, for instance, arithmetic should not begin with the abstract 
number but with objects, grammar with examples from which 
rules and definitions may be derived, moral or religious instruc- 
tion with immediate feelings. 

2. The several factors in instruction must be made to lend their 
co-operation in as perfect a way as possible. In order to cause 
the image-concepts required by the study to rise in the soul it is 
advisable to have but a single principal study taught for some 
length of time. The pupil should be made to prepare the les- 
son; he may assist weaker pupils in their work or instruct them. 
The teacher should manifest love for his work, earnestness and 
thoroughness, should not withhold warm praise when he notices 
the progress of his pupils, should point out the usefulness of the 
study and should make instruction as interesting as possible. 
A study should neither be too difficult nor too easy, should not 
overcrowd the pupil with facts, should require self-activity and 
give information not merely for the wants of the school room, 
but for life. The subject matter of instruction, says Beneke, is 
taken partly from tke external, partly from the internal world. 
The image-concepts of the external world rest on the basis of 
sensuous perception; those of the inner world on the basis of 
the perception of consciousness. The most concrete perceptions 
of the external world we find in purely descriptive geography 
and astronomy, in purely narrative history, in as far as it relates 
to the external world. A half abstract view of the external 
world is contained in natural history and philosophy and chem- 
istry and a highly abstract view in geometry and arithmetic. 
The inner world appears in the most concrete representation in 
language, more abstractly in grammar, still more so in logic, 
psychology and in the science of morals and religion. External 
skill and dexterity may be considered first in respect to the sup- 
port which the psychical element receives from the physical, and 
next, in how far the physical is made to serve the development 
of the psychical in its relation to the external world. To the 
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first class belong calisthenics and gymnastic exercises, to the 
second penmanship, reading, drawing, painting, music, &c. In- 
struction in language is, according to Beneke, the central point 
of all instruction. We have to distinguish in it four elements: 
1. The acquisition of language as such. 2. Communication of 
mental combination by language. 3. The practice by which the 
pupil learns to use his vocabulary for the expression of thought 
with certainty and skill. 4. The acquisition of clear and con- 
scious knowledge of the relations and forms of mental develop- 
ment: theircomprehension in a special kind of image-concepts and 
thoughts—i. e. grammatical instruction in the widest sense of the 
term. Of these elements the child when he enters school 
brings with him a more tolerably complete preparation for his 
mother tongue than for any other part of the study of language. 
The new knowledge that the school is to furnish in this study is 
instruction in the visible characters of written language, and 
their synthesis in orthography. The mental associations that 
have instinctively been formed in regard to language have to be 
analyzed and their rational basis be brought to clear conscious- 
ness. This method of instruction in the mother tongue that 
begins w:th analysis is peculiar to it and distinguishes it from 
the instruction in other languages, where instruction must begin 
with the particular and use synthesis to rise to more complex 
forms. 

- The means for instruction in orthography (spelling) are the 
analysis of words, etymological explanations, practice in the use 
of words, copying, comparison of the copied words with the orig- 
inal, reading during which attention is paid to the spelling. In 
teaching grammar to children belonging to the higher classes of 
society, it is not necessary to go beyond the general logical basis 
of the science; but with children from the lower classes of life 
instruction in grammar must go further and present to them a 
. great many examples of correct writing and speaking, &c. The 
aim of all instruction should be productivity in the mother 
tongue; ail other instruction should be brought into immediate 
connection with instruction in language. In instruction in for- 
eign languages both the audible characters or expressions and 
their connections with the ideas for which they stand must again 
be learned; hence by this the mind receives culture also in this 
direction. The intellectual horizon grows very much wider, and 
we are more thoroughly freed from the narrow view by which 
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our form and expression of feeling, conceiving and thinking, have 
appeared as the only possible and necessary ones; by stripping 
ourselves from the one-sidedness which is the unavoidable conse- 
quence of isolation, we train our mind into a many-sided suscep- 
tibility and versatility. 

Ancient languages afford the highest culture of this kind. In 
studying them the pupil assimilates the views and modes of 
thought which underlie these writings, and by admitting into his 
soul these ideas, he gives to his mental development such a 
breadth, to his mental power such a versatile and many-sided 
culture as cannot be imparted by the study of any modern lan- 
guage. 

Instruction in history is the complement of that in language, 
inasmuch as it presents psychical effects and phenomena; an- 
other complement is found in instruction in morals and religion. 
While instruction in history lies more in the field of conception, 
of logic and esthetics, morals and religion deal more with the 
training of the emotions and of character. Mathematics is an 
invaluable study for formal culture on account of its clearness, 
thoroughness, the stringency and the objective character in 
its scientific construction ; to this may be added its material im- 
portance and extensive use in life, and the fact that it governs in 
the highest degree most of the other sciences, and hence must be 
considered an essential element of human knowledge in general. 

The natural sciences and geography are of less educational 
value, for with the exception of the part in which they admit of 
the application of mathematics, they require no intellectual ac- 
tivity beyond the formation of groups or series of image-con- 
cepts. The acquisition of talent for the latter, however, is not 
without importance, when we consider the value of the habit of 
grasping external phenomena with wide-awake readiness and en- 
ergy. 


The only kinds of skill and dexterity that are of relatively . 


high value are those that are purely the manifestations of phys- 
ical strength, and those that express certain activities of our 
emotional nature. While the former are important for the bod- 
ily health of the child, the external activity which is symbolic of 
certain intellectual and emotional processes, such as we find it in 
declaiming, gesticvlation, singing or music in general, in draw- 
ing, in the manual production of form of any kind, is of great 
importance in the culture of intellectual faculties as well as in, 
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the training of emotional nature and character. But whereas 
their higher development requires certain special talents, it can- 
not be made subject of instruction in general. 

These studies, taking them as a whole, are of different impor- 
tance to the different kinds of schools. The different kinds of 
schools and institutions of learning are conditioned, on one hand 
by the nature of the human being, and on the other by circum- 
stances and the requirements of life. In the common school 
those are educated whose calling it will be to operate with the 
physical world by their physical strength. Hence it might be 
said that the preparation for their calling lies beyond the limit of 
school instruction. But granting that the pupil’s vocation re- 
quired his physical powers exclusively, they are not to work as 
pieces of machinery, but as human beings, that is, with conscious 
understanding. The pupils, moreover, as human beings, will 
stand also in other and higher relations to mankind. Hence we 
must initiate them, as far as time and circumstances permit, into 
the intellectual progress of their surrounding world. Such in- 
struction need not go beyond the immediate surroundings, nor is 
it necessary to lead to fundamental causes even in this. Hence 
there is no need for teaching any language in the common school 
except the mother tongue, and instruction in the history and ge- 
ography of foreign nations should and-must be limited to a most 
general outline. 

The pupil of a grammar school or “Real-schule” [English high 
school] may be supposed to find his future calling in an activity 
that deals not with the intellectual but with the physical 
world; but this activity is an intellectual one. Inasmuch 
as the pupils will have to deal with the physical world, 
they must be made acquainted with its objects and laws; 
in as far as the pupils’ activity is to be intellectual, 
we must make them feel at home in the intellectual world 
also; they are, however, not to be led to the fundamental, 
philosophical, and historical presuppositions. It is sufficient to 
make accessible to them the nearest or immediate culture, that of 
the present day, such as can be gained from the study of modern 
languages and modern history. The fundamental idea of the 
Latin high school or the academy (German Gymnasium) is the pre- 
paration for some intellectual activity in regard to the intellectual 
world. The main study in schools of this kind is that of ancient 
languages, not for their sake, but as means for the before men- 
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tioned end. No important province of human knowledge or ac- 
tivity must remain entirely unknown to the pupils of a school of 
that order, as they are expected to acquire the highest culture, 
and general directive ability. They should obtain a general 
knowledge of the material sciences and mathematics, and should 
study the elements of the science of morals and religion. By 
these studies the faculties of the pupil should receive sufficient 
training, to form a basis upon which the college or university 
can build the superstructure of the highest culture available in 
our times. 

The psychological and pedagogical views of Beneke have 
found favor with many German teachers, but have not attracted 
so much the attention of philosophers. Mr. Dressler was the 
first person who called closer attention to it, by a popular trea- 
tise: “Beneke on Psychology as a natural science.” F. Ueber- 
weg also assisted in the attempt to obtaining recognition for 
Beneke’s Psychology and Pedagogics by the essay “The Devel- 
opment of Consciousness by the Teacher and Educator.” Among 
other writings of this class the following may be mentioned: 
Otto Boerner “The Science of Consciousness in its Didactic and 
Pedagogical Applications,” and “The Freedom of Wiil, Respon- 
sibility and Punishment in their Fundamental Principles,” and 
especially the works of Fr. Dittes, which are so very suggestive 
for teachers: “The Human Consciousuess, its Psychological 
Explanation and Educational Training; “The Principle and 
Educational Importance of Hsthetics ;” “Religion and Religious 
Training ;’ “The Natural Science of Morals and the Art of 
Moral Training ;” “Treatise on Ethical Freedom with Special 
Reference to the Systems of Spinoza, Leibnitz and Kant.” The 
work that did most for the propagation of Beneke’s psychology 
is “Dr. F. C. Beneke’s New Psychology, presented to the friends 
of Objective Truth in a popular form” by Dr. G. Raue, Professor 
of the Medical Academy of Philadelphia, fourth enlarged and re- 
vised edition by Joh. Gottl. Dressler, Principal of Normal School 
in Bautzen, (Published in Mayence, Germany, 1868). A transla- 
tion of this book into the Dutch language appeared in 1859. 

There have been many opponents to Beneke’s Psychology, as 
might be expected. Karl Schmidt finds fault with it because it 
is the product of self-observation, which in itself is always of 
very doubtful success. “Self-observaiion” says Waitz ‘‘is al- 
most impossible, because our life is subject to continuous chang- 
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ing and flowing. By far the greater part of the changing states 
of the mind can neither be produced nor retained at our will. 
The statement that we can observe our mental self involves an 
error of observation, as every state of the soul loses intensity 
when the soul is at the same time observing it. For the mind 
must split itself into two parts in this process, it cannot sink it- 
self altogether in an activity, if it wants to observe this activity 
at the same time. But how can such an unavoidable error of ob- 
servation be corrected? The state of the soul must have weak- 
ened to a certain degree before it lays itself open to observation. 
In the strictest sense self-observation is impossible, because the 
observation of a psychical state, or the occupation of the soul in 
its cuntemplation is a new state of the soul that succeeds the 
one that is to be observed. Hence this second and the subse- 
quent state of the soul would have to be observed again, to know 
the totality of the phenomena that arise in the soul.” “As long 
as Beneke”’—says Schmidt—“besides observing the activity of his 
own soul observes that of others, this observation is one belong- 
ing to natural science, but he leaves this basis the moment 
he deals exclusively with self-observation and assumes that 
whatever belongs exclusively to him, to his inner life is true in 
general of the soul-life of all human beings.” Beneke’s adherents 
maintain in opposition to this objection that every mind un- 
biased in the observation of mental phenomena will find confir- 
mation of Beneke’s view in himself and others ; that the practical 
teacher in particular has the opportunity almost every hour to 
observe how souls will obey if treated according to the princi- 
ples of the “new” psychology. 

Schmidt says furthermore: “Beneke did not recognize the 
emotional and volitional nature in its true principles. Hence in 
the development of the pupil he does not know how to make use 
of all the elements of culture which religion contains. Hence, 
he does not recognize the full educational import and value of 
natural sciences; he sees in them merely groups and series of 
conceptions. Nor has education the power which Beneke at- 
tributes to it: according to him all the faculties and gifts which 
a pupil may have by nature consist of the ability to receive and 
retain sensuous perceptions and sensations, to group and sepa- 
rate them according to similarity and dissimi! arity, &c. And 
lastly Beneke errs in kis view of the essence of education, when 
he says that the aim of education is to raise untrained reason to 
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a state of training and culture and to elevate the pupil to the 
position occupied by the educator. This is, as Graefe says, the 
very excess of egoism, and as G. Baur remarks, the pupil re- 
mains without any divine impulse and education without a divine 
aim.” In answer to this the adherents of Beneke’s psychology 
reply that the founder himself acknowledged that his work as 
well as any other work of human hand was capable of improve- 
ment. They think on the other hand, that Beneke’s system is 
beyond all doubt the most perfect one ever set forth in Psycholo- 
gy or Pedagogics. The formerly obscure doctrine of the emo- 
tions is elucidated and the principle of religion is more clearly 
explained than had been the case before. The distinction be- 
tween education and instruction is more sharply defined than was 
possible previously, and the success of practical education is 
better secured on the basis of this “new” psychology than ac- 
cording to to the principles of the old science. 

Gieseler raises the following objections to Beneke’s system 
(Diesterweg’s Rheinische Blaetter, November—December 1861) : 
According to this psychology the human soul is an absolute void 
out of which the primary faculties emerge continually like the 
unrestrained arms of a polypus to grasp things, to hold more or 
less of what has been grasped, to utilize into new strength the 
nourishment that has been greedily devoured, and at the very 
last all this is barely fused together into the common stock of 
general consciousness. These primary faculties are to be homo- 
geneous and to condition all knowledge, otherwise they cannot 
be the original principle; they must not have any positive con- 
tent in order not to exclude the universal validity of his natural 
law. Except a formal difference of these primary faculties (in 
regard to vigor, vivacity and susceptibility) no gift or disposi- 
tion that is born with us is admissible, no natural talent, no in- 
aate ideas, no ethical tendency. But can any educator close bis 
eyes against the very contrary experience? Are there not tal- 
ents that develop from the very beginning in a definite and lim- 
ited direction? If Beneke’s views were true and if these talents 
consisted merely of a greater vigor &c. of the primary faculties, 
would it not follow that these talents should manifest themselves 
not in a definite direction but in a wider sense as general talent? 
Does not a definite predisposition manifest itself in the child’s 
inclinations? Whence, otherwise, the well known psychological 
fact that kleptomania develops in persons whose previous condi- 
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tion in life makes another explanation impossible? Has not 
every educator frequent opportunities to observe, that of two 
children, one like a bee gathers nought but honey from even a 
poisonous plant, while the other will find but the poison even 
under the most wholesome influences. The infinite variety of 
dispositions and inclinations which are found even in little chil- 
dren carnot be explained by the theory of a mere formal differ- 
ence of primary faculties. Our decision about the question of 
natural talents has a far higher significance in another respect. 
If there is any principle in man that is divine, free, eternal, it 
must be something original that is born with us. If the higher 
spiritual wants, views and aspirations, the ideas of the true, the 
good and the beautiful, the religious and moral sentiments and 
free will are merely the products of a fortunate combination of 
psychical forms, then Beneke may be rightin saying that the sole 
distinction between the human and animal souls lies in the rela- 
tive vigor of the primary faculties. The ethical principle accord- 
ing to Beneke is shown to be the highest good by means of our 
appreciative faculty. But this does not explain how even a child 
may have the feeling of duty, the sense for the ethical command- 
ments, a8 with him the appreciative faculty could not have devel- 
oped itself for want of any empirical basis that determines ethi- 
cal value. But we know how frequently this ethical judgment 
is found in children in its purest form. It is likewise inexplica- 
ble how it is possible to gain such a normal basis or scale for 
moral estimation or appreciation, of which Beneke says that it 
underlies all ethical feeling, without having these feelings first.. 
Conscience is said to be the feeling that our action varies from 
the estimation of right which is valid forall human beings. But 
how can we obtain this consciousness of universal validity with- 
out previous ethical feeling. If right ethical estimation depends 
on the higher or lower development of our psychical faculties it 
remains inexplicable how by wrong doing that injures others the 
development of our own is lessened or interfered with. Perhaps 
by the formation of other groups of emotional concepts? But 
such formation would presuppose sympathetic sentiments, which 
must be innate as they cannot be accounted for by natural devel- 
opment. 

The attribute of novelty, which Beneke’s psychology claims. 
for itself, is not admitted by the adherents to Herbart’s doc- 
trines. J. W. Nachlowsky in the “Magazine for Exact Philos- 
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ophy” says: “If Beneke says that the ‘new’ psychology stands 
so high above all former knowledge of the soul, that it can 
hardly be called the same science, it becomes an indispensable 
duty to examine in how far Beneke’s psychology may claim the 
credit of being a novelty. Can Beneke’s principles be said to be 
new? Notat all for Herbart advanced the idea long ago, that 
the soul was a simple being and hence could not have a plurality 
of faculties, dispositions, powers, nor any innate ideas, catego- 
ries, tendencies &c.—whatever of this is found in the grown soul 
is of temporal crigin. Hence he deemed it necessary to inquire 
into the elements of the life of the soul. He did not assert this 
merely but demonstrated it sufficiently by means of metaphysics, 
experience and mathematics, and applied it many times in his 
educational writings before Beneke published his psychological 
work. Herbart has the merit of stringent consistency; for it is 
not he that ejected the abstract faculty of the soul from his sys- 
tem on one side to allow the concrete primary faculty to steal in 
on the other, as is the case in Beneke’s system. Beneke’s meth- 
od is neither new nor is it the method of natural science in the 
proper sense. Herbart, however, long before Beneke, examined 
the forces that influence the soul in an empirical way and exhib- 
ited fully and exactly the laws according to which they work in 
his ‘Statics and Mechanics of the Mind’ in the mathematical 
way in which scientists pursue their investigations. 

“Beneke instead of entering upon the details of the phenomena, 
deals with vague generalities. Instead of considering the true 
active forces, the elements of psychical life, he falls into a quite 
unlogical dualism and attempts to talk us into a belief into ‘two 
species of elements,’ (the primary faculties and the irritations) 
but fails to supply the necessary, close connection between the 
knowledge derived from inner experience and the explanatory 
hypothesis. Is Beneke’s philosophy new inits results? Just 
as little. The loudly announced “highly important disclosures” 
are after all merely formal distinctionsin many cases, and we 
find in the end that we have received new words instead of new 
ideas, nor are we in any way satisfied with the result presented 
tous. According to Beneke the soul appears (1) as an altogeth- 
er immaterial being, consisting (!) of certain primary systems 
which are not merely in themselves but also among themselves 
a unit and form one being. (2) As a sensuous being, i. e., the 
primary faculties of the soul are susceptible of certain impres- 
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sions from without by irritations, which are seized by these fac- 
ulties and retained by them. On the distinction between man 
and animal Beneke says ‘We can express this distinction best 
by ascribing to the former a spiritual sensuousness.’ Whoever 
can accept such assertions as new disclosures or as disclosures 
at all, is easily satisfied as far as speculation is concerned. 
Neither are Beneke’s Fundamental processes of psychical devel- 
opment new.” In many places we find rather weak reminiscen- 
ces of (Herbart’s) “threshold of consciousness, the weakening 
and strengthening of susceptibility, the impulse toward equilib- 
rium, fusion, complication of image-concepts, apperception &c.” 
But all these are so defaced and tarnished by the slime from the 
bottom of the ‘primary faculties’ that a distinct outline cannot 
be discerned. The great fault of these primary faculties, their 
obscurity, aye, their utter inconceivability become most obvious 
when we speak of their application. We are told that for each 
successive sensation a special primary faculty is consumed in 
such a way that each new sensation of this kind requires the 
re-formation of a new corresponding primary faculty. But al- 
though we are told that one of these primary faculties is consumed 
every time in this process, every mental trace or vestige (i. e., 
the reproduction of a former sensation) is to consist of two ele- 
ments, the primary faculty and the irritation. (!) From this it 
appears as if the former had been consume! and were uncon- 
sumed at the same time. The adhesion of the irritations to the 
primary faculties; the mutual permeation of the two species of 
elements which is sometimes very complete and lasting and at 
other times less so, the loosening and falling off of the irritations ; 
and last but not least the connection into which the primary facul- 
ties enter with the other mental formations—all this let him under- 
stand who can. Beneke talks continually about natural laws 
and natural science, but ignores and almost abominates the nat- 
ural sciences, especially physiology even in questions where it is 
indispensable to psychology (as in the theory of sensation &c.), 
Judging from all this we may in regard to the main principles 
venture to assert without any scruples: Whatever can be 
maintained of this ‘new’ psychology is not new and whatever is_ 
new cannot be maintained.” 

The adherents of Herbart’s as well as those of Beneke’s Psy- 
chology admit that the system to which they give the prefer- 
ence is as little free from blemishes and faults as another human 
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work. The veil which surrounds the mysterious Image at 
Sais—our Psyche—has not been altogether lifted. Since this 
Psyche appears, as far as we know, to be the highest develop. 
ment of existence, its entire unveiling would be equivalent to the 
solution of the world-problem, a solution in which we shall hard- 
ly succeed here in our sublunary sphere.” It cannot bedoubted 
however that education has been benefited much by both Her. 
bart’s and Beneke’s doctrines. The earnest study of such 
thought-systems frees the spirit and elevates the practical activi- 
ty of teacher and educator from routine work and pedantry to 
the dignity of an artistic and creative worker. It supplies the 
fixed. fulcrum for the lever of education. The question that re. 
mains is: on what ground is there more firmness, assurance and 
fertility. . Karl Schmidt finds Beneke’s unquestionable merit 
mainly in his doctrine of the relation of concept-series and his 
critique (based on Herbart) of the psychical faculties as taught 
by the Psychology and Pedagogics of his time. 





THE IDEA OF MIND; OR, THE INTERNAL PHENOM. 
ENOLOGY OF MATTER. 


By CHARLES THEODORE BAYRHOFFER. 


In a former essay (Journal of Spec. Phil., No. 37, Vol. VIL.,) I 
have shown that matter, or the extended, sensible substance, is 
the chain and interaction of monads or simple selfs. These mo- 
nads are the many primitive points or limitations of the one uni- 
versal whole of being. The many or the multitude of units can 
never be created by a single universal unity, nor the universal 
unity by the many monads, because éither of these ideas involves 
a logical contradiction, inasmuch as every side of the whole, the 
multitude and the universal unity, to create or generate the other 
one, must presuppose the other one. The absolute unity must be 
self-contradictory, to create the many. It niust be the one and 
not the one, the negation of the one; and to be this negation, the 
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negation must all the time be presupposed in the unity, else its 
simple positivity could never become negated. Now the negation 
of the one is the many. Therefore the many are presupposed. The 
absolute unity never could be living, creating, if it were not 
primitively a self-interacting unity of being, i. e., a chain of units. 
In the same manner the many units must presuppose the universal 
unity, to become united they must primitively be in continuity 
or for each other. An empty, absolute space, dividing and unit- 
ing the units, is a self-contradictory nothing. Therefore the Ab- 
solute is the eternal, uncreated, infinite whole of eternal differences, 
which absolutely posited are simple units, inasmuch as all com- 
posite units presuppose simple units. Substance, being, gan be 
nothing else than uncreated self, and all relations, forces, 
phenomena, are nothing else than the interactions of selfs. 

So we must say: there is one universal centre, one totality 
of a multiplicity of centres. The multiple real centres are the 
monads, the one ideal centre is the contiguity and continuity, the 
shining into each other, of the monads. The monads we call 
living units, inasmuch as they are affected by mutual negation, 
representation, and self-conservation. 

Now I call matter the immediate existence and process of the 
monadical totality. So the Absolute is the material Universe, 
which is, so to say, the eternal kaleidoscope of primitive matter. 
Therefore matter is the system or articulation of monads, simple 
substances, and consequently there is no phenomenal (by the sen- 
ses perceived or perceivable) matter, which is not self-articulated. 
In and with the continuity, mutual negation, representation and 
self-conservation, the monads are necessarily for and against each 
other shining or phenomenal units, that is reflexes, reflecting units, 
forces. Now the mutual representation is a shining of other 
monads in every monad. The other monads are positive nega- 
tions, limitations of every monad. But this limitation is posited 
in the simple unity of the monad, is therefore a negation posited 
from without and reflected in the simple unity, in the self. So it 
is a self-determination in the self, an inner particularity deter- 
mined or necessitated from without in the identical unity. The 
unit becomes a shining, a force, an irritation, a positive negativ- 
ity, a living point. That shining has therefore its origin in an 
affection of the identical universal simple self from without, and 
this affection of the simple units is a perception of another one, 
a sensitivity in the largest sense of the word, another one posited 
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in the first one as a negation, and a negation of the negation, that 
is a self-radiation. For the reflex in the simple unity can be noth- 
ing else than an inner determination, that is a perception, a repre- 
sentation, an ideality, a finding of an externality, a negation in 
itself. That reciprocal perception is the root of all nature, 
the intelligence, as the primitive unitary force and the uni- 
versal germ of all manifold forces of matter. There is no 
force at all in nature but has primitively sprung from self- 
determination necessitated from without. Therefore matter as 
the system and interaction of monads cannot at all exist, cannot 
be thought existing, without mind in the largest sense of the 
word, without the reciprocally percipient monads. The monads 
I call living in the largest sense of the word, inasmuch as they 
are, by interdependence, intelligent units, sensibilities which are 
moving to and fro by impulses from sensibility, representation of 
an externality in the unit. We shall see the necessity of these 
impulses and self-movements. First I must here expressly state 
that this universal intelligence of all ultimate parts of nature is 
not and cannot be immediately the feeling-unity, or the conscious- 
ness of animals or men, but that this latter intelligence, called 
mind in a specific sense, is only the highest reflex-form, that: is 
the internal phenomenology of universal mind in the centralized 
nervous system of the animal organism. We shall see that the 
concrete self of man (and animal) is not bound to one central mo- 
nad in a system of monads, as is imagined by Leibnitz and Her- 
bart, but that the same is the concentrated or centralized univer- 
sality of a democratic republic of sentient molecules. 

We saw that the first result of united monads is a mutual per- 
ception or sensitivity. Now this sensitivity implies a real con- 
tradiction (not a logical contradiction—an internal antithesis that 
impels it to dissolution, an ideal to be realized, not a logical ab- 
surdity which only destroys the thought) in every self. -Because 
the absolute uncreated self is affected and negatived or limited 
by other selfs, is the sensation of negation by other selfs. So it 
becomes in consequence of that contradiction of its simple unity 
and of the negation of the same in the perception of the other 
one, the impulse to annihilate the other one by absorption into 
itself, to dissolve the same into itself. So the monads are seeking 
themselves mutually, moving to each other to penetrate them- 
selves—attraction of the monads. But inasmuch as they go to- 
gether, the negativity becomes more intense, because. being, self, 
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cannot be annihilated, but they have the sensitivity through 
which they become annihilated by the other one.. So to preserve 
themselves the movement at last becomes negative, they move 
again from each other, they are flying themselves—repulsion of 
the monads. But they are living, excited, enhanced by and 
through each other, and seek to preserve their vitality, which 
they have only through the other one. Therefore as the line of 
repulsion widens and their natural negation becomes weaker, they 
return again to each other; move together. So they are in con- 
tinuous oscillating movement, and their movement is in reality 
their eternal contiguity. Their being-together is this positive- 
negative process, and can in no other manner be thought or im- 
agined. So the monads are the eternal sentient impulses realized 
in process of movement, forces of uniting and flying each other, 
attraction and repulsion, selfs living in conflict; and the spaces. 
and times between them are the shining products of the conflict- 
ing monads. And these forces and self-movements of the mo- 
nads are the fundamental energy of every natural phenomenon, 
in the smallest molecules and in the largest bodies and their in- 
teraction. 

I suppose, then, that the Universe is the eternal product of 
contiguous interacting simple elements of being, the eternal mo- 
ments or differentials of the eternal whole; that all these real 
differentials as simple units are of identical nature, and that they 
are equivalent centres of equal definite, minute, shining or spatial, 
spheres, spheres of mutual representation and movement, which 
are at the same time dynamical extensions, and indivisible in 
themselves and from the centres. They are the centres contem- 
plated as interacting spheres, as minute dynamical indivisible 
spaces, because in no other manner can we represent to ourselves 
their interaction, their oscillation and self-conservation in mutual 
inter-penetration. They are thus the centres involved in a pure 
dynamical etheric sphere. In so far the centres and the spaces 
are immaterial, indivisible, and matter is the chain of these centre- 
spheres, composed by and divisible into the same as the differen- 
tials and integrals of matter. If the distances of the spheres 
are transgressed, the centres are without immediate interaction, 
their point of perspective vanishes. Notwithstanding there is 
no absolute vacuum in the Universe, because all vacuities are 
filled in the moment they arise by the equilibrium of the totality 
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of monads. So all monads are interlinked, either immediately or 
mediately, and all movement and formation is a movement and 
formation in the whole. But the monad can in many grades im- 
mediately be united with another one and with many other ones, 
so that their connecting spheres are more or less inter-pene- 
trating. That is the origin of the different species of primi- 
tive molecules with their different physico-chemical qualities and 
quantities. The so-called chemical atoms in reality are mole- 
cules, and the atom in the strictest sense is the monad. By the 
eternal primitive differences and their evolution in the self-con- 
cluded or self-terminated whole, as we saw in the former essay, 
the totality of monads becomes articulated into partial, equal or 
different wholes, mechanico-chemical molecules, and their syn- 
theses and analyses in concrete bodies become articulated into 
the heavenly bodies and the heavenly ether, and the heavenly 
bodies into the elements, minerals, plants and animals; and in 
and with them the specific forces of gravitation, cohesion, elas- 
ticity, light, heat, electricity, magnetism, feeling, idea, will evolve 
in the specific forms of ether, gaseous fluid, and fixed bodies 
and their compositions. All the partial wholes are connected 
organs of the universal whole (the Universe), which is in 
eternal synthetico-analytical circular motion, progression and re- 
trogression. The theory that the Universe might die by universal 
equilibration of heat, and similar thoughts, are only one-sided 
empirical reflections, which are a priori refuted by the necessary 
eternality of the differentiating living whole. The difference in 
the whole is eternal, and so the process goes on in all infinity. 
All equilibration is only relative and goes over into new differ- 
ences. The Universe is an eternal seeking and striving. 

Now the Universe, the total system of progressing and retro- 
gressive system, in every progressing or articulating period and 
part is a progression from the external phenomenology of the 
sensitive impulses, or the construction of unconscious (by-the- 
senses-intuited) nature, to an internal phenomenology of the 
same, or the construction of feeling and conscious systems. In 
so-called unintelligent nature the primitive power is the same as 
in intelligent nature. The universal forces of the monads in in- 
teraction, as we have seen, are nothing else than perception and 
impulse. But in unfeeling and unconscious nature these primitive 
forces continually evanesce or dissolve themselves in movements 
and constructions of sensible, extended, or external forms. Sensi- 
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bility and will, therefore, are so to say sleeping powers, through 
the entire body. Their living is their dying, their dying their 
living. The souls, the selfs of nature die in externality, in con- 
tinuous movement and external equilibration. Therefore if there 
shall be feeling and conscious organisms, there must be a\reflect- 
ing of the moving and constructing power out of movement into 
itself, the intelligence must persist, continue itself in moving 
and constructing, a part of movement must be metamorphosed 
into feeling. So the external phenomenology becomes internal 
phenomenology, an ideal world, or internal shining (manifestation) 
in the body. That has been done by the highest act of nature 
in the animal organism. In it the intelligence, the ground of 
phenomenal matter and nature, has itself become phenomenology, 
has become MIND. 

Now we must remember that all nature is a continuous concat- 
enation of the monads from within, that is by sensitivity and re- 
action in contiguity and continuity. All bodies, material forms, 
are not only external juxtapositions of dead atoms, merely driven 
together from without, (which would involve a knot of logical 
contradictions), but penetrations of the monads by their central 
spheres, their infinitesimal shinings or dynamical extensions, and 
so they are definite cohesions from within. They live mutually 
in each other. And as the parts of matter, in consequence of 
their immediate and mediate penetration, create from within an 
external central point of equilibrium, that is, a point of gravitation 
and oscillation, attraction and repulsion of the mass; in the same 
manner the sensations and impulses are connected and become me- 
diated through the impenetrating, external shinings(manifestation) 
of the monads, and are born as feeling and volition in an inner, con- 
crete, central point. Generally the inner shinings are not only 
the forces or inner sources of motion and life, but are the forces 
returning to themselves through the outward shining, through 
the spheres of space and time, or of movement. Therefore the 
inner shining presupposes the outer shining, and the point of 
inner gravitation the outer point of gravitation. In this manner 
the whole of inner shining is nothing else than the continuous 
returning of the forces out of movement into themselves, and the 
continuation of their reflexion without instantly dissolving itself 
again into movement. It is therefore an irritation of the shining 
centre, without movement or outward reaction, the objectivity 
made internal, the primitive sensibility realized asin part a self- 
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reflexion or a merely internal excitation of a living equilibrium of 
forces, but in a presupposed movement or external form of shin- 
ing. ’ 

Now such a state can only exist in concrete or total bodily 
forms, in equilibrated forms of mechanico-chemical molecular 
syntheses, which at the same time are highly irritable, and really 
irritated from without. And these irritations must be centralized 
in a concrete point of inner gravitation, where all interpenetrate 
and find their ultimate reflex, and may return outwards 
in movements. This centralized internal shining of a_bod- 
ily system, which presupposes the material organism and there- 
fore all nature, is the only reality of Mind as a feeling and con- 
scious centre of sensation and will-reaction. The mind abstract- 
ed from nature, isolated, presupposed, is nothing, a chimera. But 
the unconscious mind of the interacting monads is the inner life 
of all nature, and is the very mind which becomes feeling and 
conscious by reflection. The universal mind of nature becomes 
the soul and mind of animal and man, in specific, individualized, 
organic forms. 

If we take the word “Nature” in the broadest sense, all the 
Universe is nature, and mind is only its blossom. If we take Na- 
ture only as material phenomenology, as objective or sensible ex- 
ternality, it is opposite to mind, and mind exists only by trans- 
formation of nature into subjective ideality. But under all cir- 
cumstances mind is mediated by nature or matter, is an evolution 
in and out of nature. Therefore nature is the real presupposi- 
tion of mind, which, vice versa, as potency and pure internality, 
as the pure force of perception and impulse of the monads, is 
the real presupposition of nature. Mind in the strict sense is 
the self-reflection of universal intelligent power, this power shin- 
ing for itself, (appearing to itself) the objective form made sub- 
jective, the mind awakened. 

Let us now see in what manner nature itself effects its meta- 
morphosis into ideal life, into mind. 

Our own self-consciousness and the feelings, sensations, ideas, 
and volitions contained or included in the same, and on the other 
side, our manifestations of the inner life in external shinings, 
must be our starting point. In this manner we grasp to- 
gether all real life which represents similar manifestations, that 
is all animal organisms. In the same time we analyze the animal 
organism, and try to state the specific organic mediations of 
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mind. So we conclude in an indisputable manner that the imme- 
diate ground or basis of mind is contained in the nervous system, 
but only in so far as the same lives by continuous interaction 
with the other systems of animal organism, and further with the 
total outward world. By inner experience and by experiments, 
this fact is proved. Therefore we must conclude: in the living 
nervous system of the animal organism has been reached that 
form of nature in which the internality, the perception of all na- 
ture not only is dissolved in movement, but has returned into 
itself, and has beconte a free shining force contained in matter, a 
higher reflexion or potence of material force itself. Up to the 
animal organism nature is an evolution, which is wholly spent in 
motions and mechanical forms, which indeed all are teleological, 
inasmuch as they are all equilibrating systems of monads, mole- 
cules, concrete bodies in the parts and in the whole. The most 
essential specifications of the whole are the different chemical 
atoms and their aggregation in the different so-called elements. 
All the chemical atoms are the closest systems of monads. Every 
kind of atom is a definite molecule of monads, united in a defi- 
nite number and form, in a mathematical equilibrating necessity. 
Therefore all atoms of the same kind are identical, can replace 
each other. These primitive concrete individuals are confined in- 
tellectual forces, total systems, which against other such systems 
move and oscillate as wholes, as concrete centralized individuals. 
The different kinds of atoms are all opposite individualities, polar 
toward each other, and uniting by polarity to equilibrate them- 
selves create the chemical syntheses, and the syntheses of syn- 
theses, every time becoming weaker cohesions. Now the bio- 
plasm and the nervous system created out of the same is a con- 
nection and series of molecules composed of four and more kinds 
of atoms, not, I suppose, in simple electrical antitheses, but in 
one continuous circle of equilibration of the individual atoms. 
So is posited a continuous (by-many-opposite-individuals-imme- 
diately constructed) circle of force in every bioplastic molecule, 
and there is a system of such molecules every time creating new 
similar molecules out of the outer world, centralizing in the same 
time and differentiating in specific organic forms. In the primi- 
tive organic molecule the antithetic atoms, neutralized by third 
ones, &c., can never quite dissolve the antithesis in movements 
and form, but part of the force remains nnequilibrated, that is, 
remains sensitiveness and impulse, but such a one, that it has a 
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shining, the other part of sensibility resolved into impulsive 
movement, in itself. As this part of liberated force the bioplas- 
tic molecule is the real possibility of feeling, of ideas, the ab- 
stract universal ego. But only through a system of such mole- 
cules and a continuous differentiation in space and time from 
without, and a centralization of the differences in a central part 
of the nervous system, the real possibility of mind becomes feel- 
ing and conscious self, most perfectly evolved in the brain of 
man. The free sensibility becomes an organism in itself, retlect- 
ing the bodily organism. , 

The nervous system pervading the total organism is the organ 
of the free sensibility. It is a system of central ganglions, to 
which and from which radiate centripetal and centrifugal nerve 
filaments, collecting and dissipating the forms of movement, 
which become feelings and volitions in the centre of the ganglion. 
Now there are lower immediate and higher mediate centres. And 
in the same time as in the former the excitation of the centre from 
without, dissolves or dissipates itself in the reaction of outward 
movement (reflex-movements,) the same in the latter continues as 
undissipated and in part free force, that is asa feeling, which may 
dissipate itself by the correspondent impulse, the will as the dis- 
charge or release of the feeling. And inasmuch as the molecules 
of the ganglions and the ganglions themselves all are bound to- 
gether to a chain, and communicate by filaments with the various 
forms and movements of the objective inner and outer world, the 
differentiations of the nerves in the total central organ, the brain, 
are series of central affections bound together to one articulated 
but coherent life, which again concentrates in one unique concrete 
centre, where all affections interpenetrate from all sides, 
and so create an (in space and time) undivided and indivisible 
centre of feeling and free impulse, the living and ever evolving 
ego. So the real ego is not bound to one monad, but an inner cen- 
tralized phenomenology of a chain of monads. Therefore it is di- 
visible in space and time and subject to dissolution by the separa- 
tion of the organic constituent parts. In this manner a homogen- 
eous feeling subject, like a polypus, may become separated into 
many ) rts, every one of which may now be a separate individ- 
uum |! tine a new centre in itself. Even the human ego by 
disci: ‘he brain may become separated into two or more egos, 
like its piastic matter into many germs of new individuals. In- 
deed the real human self is a centralized democratic republic of 
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particular minute selfs, for example of a seeing, a hearing, a 
smelling self, &c., all interpenetrating in one ego. And even the 
molecules and atoms of the nervous system, namely of the gan- 
glions and the central ganglion, may by degrees by-and-by change, 
without separating the unity of the ego, because all new moments 
are immediately metamorphosed into the form of the ego. The 
ego is @ phenomenology of united forces or monads, not one mo- 
nad. So itis mortal, and becomes annihilated by organic dissolu- 
tion, as a human society would become annihilated by separation 
into individuals without a central power. And like the human 
society the ego is all the time an evolving self, a new one and an 
old one. 

Now we call objectivity the antithetical external positing of 
other being by sensitive feeling and conscious being or subject. 
Objectivity is the positing of external phenomenology by the 
ego. In this manner to every monad and every individual monadi- 
cal system, the whole Universe, as antithetical, is its object. Itis 
so posited by the subject because it is the limitation of the sub- 
ject and is tainted with this external limit. As pure naturai force 
it reacts against the limit by movement, attraction and repulsion,, 
seeking and flying. But so soon as the perception of the other 
one, of the external, becomes a free returning force, the object, 
by whatever mediations, becomes ingrafted into the perception 
and is now posited as an internal image, as an idea in the largest 
sense of the word, and this image, created by the specifications 
of the nervous oscillations, becomes the internal object of the 
subject, the feeling and conscious ego. This identical ego is the 
concrete, extended interacting point, a nervous central point of 
‘the many nervous excitations, in which point the excitations from 
all sides interpenetrate in a miniature form, one in the same time 
distinguished and undivided, in a similar manner as in the germ- 
point of every organism, the total individuality of the parent is 
posited as natural force in miniature. And inasmuch as the inner 
movements of the nervous system and specially of the brain, be- 
come so to say daguerreotypes, inclinations or dispositions of 
movement, and stay in the brain, they may from within be re- 
newed as images of the ego (memory and phantasy). In the 
consciousness of man the ego, that is the individualized subjec- 
tivity of nature, has become a free antithetical reflexion, so that. 
the world of images becomes a free object of analyzing conscious- 
ness, and an analytico-synthetical world of notions or concep- 
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tions. Thatis the reign of intellect, by which nature may be- 
come teleologically reconstructed, and a world of artrise over 
nature. The highest form of that intellect is speculative science, 
comprehending the Universe as the eternal manifestation of ab- 
solute being. 

But let us understand : free intelligence is nothing else than the 
primitive intelligence returning to itself out of motion and nature. 
The moving power itself has been metamorphosed into idealism, 
into mind. Therefore the idea is mediated by movement and 
bodily form. Part of movement continues, part is transformed into 
idea. With the centres of the nervous system the reflex move- 
ments are connected naturally, and the sensitive centralization 
dissipates again into outward movement (nerves of sensation and 
motion). In the highest centre the immediate dissipation is 
checked, because part of the moving power is transformed into 
feeling power. In this manner for example the thinking of the 
movement of my right hand is nothing else than the moving or- 
ganism of this hand reflected into the brain, where the moving 
nervous filaments have their last issue. But the thinking or im- 
agination of such movement is the cancelling of the same, is its 
transformation into idea in the brain. Now the ego, the univeér- 
sal individuality of idealisation, comprehends this particular idea 
of hand movement in itself, and this is by nature at the same time 
the impulse to movement, only momentarily, checked. But the 
ego may intensify this impulse, that is may metamorphose the idea 
of the same into impulse, and so become volition, and its conse- 
quence is the annihilating of the check, and the dissipating of the 
idea into movement of the hand. Only by continuous returning 
into idea the same continues, is all the time born anew. The dis- 
solving of the idea is not effected by the idea of the volition, but 
by the transformation of the idea into will, by the free discharge 
of the idea. Here we have a real, not a chimerical self-emission 
of the idea (see Hegel). The impulse of motion is primitively 
the emitting of perception, of sensitivity, the reaction of the 
monad. The voluntary motion is the free reaction of free per- 
ception by metamorphosis of idea into impulse, by transforma- 
tion of the inward tendency into outward tendency. It makes 
no difference what is the motive of this transformation: for ex- 
ample, it may be to get nutriment. The natural power of reac- 
tion all the time is presupposed in the nervous and muscular sys- 
tem. In the feeling centre this reaction is partially cancelled by 
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metamorphosis of the impulse of movement into idea. In this 
manner it cannot break through the limit. But by free emission 
or externalization of the‘idea the same becomes realized. 

Therefore mind indeed is a metamorphosis of natural forces, 
and the voluntary motion a re-metamorphosis of mind. Itis a 
mistake of Huxley and other men of science, to think that sen- 
sation and motion does not fall into the mutual correlation and 
metamorphosis of forces. Indeed the motion always dies in sen- 
sation, and the sensation in motion, but both become resuscita- 
ted. But animals and men are not thereby mere organic machines 
or automata, in which besices the mechanism of motion there 
lives an ego or an ideal system, not coming out of and not dis- 
charging into the former, coming out of nothing and going to 
nothing, or perhaps coming out and going into the—Unknowable. 
Mind is the last metamorphosis of nature, but is antithetic to the 
total immediate external phenomenology of nature as the inter- 
nal phenomenology of the same, an ideal world in the natural 
world, a total ideal reconstruction of the latter, bound to the 
same primitively by perception and ‘mpulse as the sources of all 
natural phenomena. The perceptive and impulsive ~onad, me- 
diated by outward shining (nature), has become inward shining 
(mind). 

And now we understand Hegel’s articulation of philosophy 
into logic or abstract idea, nature, and mind, as a circle of the 
idea returning into itself through the mediation of externality. 
Hegel’s Logic, which at the same time is metaphysic, is an obscure 
intermixture of logic, metaphysic, and science of knowledge. 
Therefore the absolute idea, the final result of logic, is affected 
with ambiguity. It may be either the highest form of human 
cognition, or the metaphysical objective principle, and as the lat- 
ter it may be either an impersonal absolute principle, or even the 
personal God, before the creation of the Universe. It is well 
known that the disciples of Hegel quarreled and disputed over 
the proper, meaning of Hegel, and divided into right and left 
wings. The right wing supposed the “absolute idea” to be the 
veritable Christian premundane personal Gud, and the free self- 
externalizing of the idea to be the creation of nature or the mate- 
rial universe by God. The left wing declared the absolute idea 
to be no God, but only the highest stand-point of thinking, and 
this impersonal thinking, this abstract principle, to be at first the 
self-manifestation in nature, and then returning to itself in mind, 
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so that really the human mind is the only mind, and philosophy its 
highest, all-knowing stand-point. Then the Christian religion is 
only the most perfect image of the true philosophy, only an un- 
scientific creed, which must dissolve itself into philosophy. The 
truth is that Hegel thought, in an obscure’manner, a universal 
ideal ground of the Universe, which as such ground (not imme- 
diately) is personal mind; but that this ideal ground, the sub- 
stance of the thinking mind, at first evolves itself as nature, or 
as externality, as an external shining; and that thirdly the ideal 
ground conquers its own externality, and so becomes the real 
human mind, whose absolute universality is seen in religion, and 
at last in speculative philosophy, the absolute thinking which 
thinks itself. If we now transform Hegel’s logic into the theory 
of speculative cognition, in which human cognition becomes 
raised to the cognition of the absolute principle of the Universe, 
all ambiguity vanishes. And in this manner we come to the 
CONCLUSION. 

There is an eternal uncreated principle, the whole (totality) of 
monadical selfs living by interaction. Living signifies reacting 
against each other by perception and impulse, universal intelli- 
gence. The process of this eternal interaction is the Universe. 
Immediately it is confined to the form of external shining, (mani- 
festation), a material Universe, pure nature. But by this process 
itself, it liberates the internality, and so becomes in living organ- 
isms an internal shining, a reproduction and reconstruction of in- 
telligence, the feeling and conscious mind. Therefore nature and 
mind are identical, are one and the same substance, but in antithet- 
ical and convertible forms. Nature generates mind, the true in- 
ternality of nature, by liberating its ideal source. And mind 
reverts to nature by art, a second nature. Therefore the laws of 
nature and mind are identical, but shining (manifested) in anti- 
thetic form, the inner discharging itself in space and time, and 
space and time reflecting themselves into the inner. So the 
antithesis of nature or matter and mind is fundamentally cancelled, 
because each transforms itself into the other. That was the 
ever-reeurring idea of Schelling, Hegel, and Goethe, the identity 
of the inner and outer being, of nature and mind as two forms 
and sides of the same substance, so that all the time and every- 
where mind is in nature, and nature in mind, on the one side 
ander the exponent of matter, on the other side under the ex- 
ponent of mind. 





SHAKESPEARE’S TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


By D. J. SNIDER. 


The frame-work of this drama is the the Trojan war. It has 
nearly the same limits as the Iliad; for it presupposes the quar- 
rel of Achilles and Agamemnon and the withdrawal of Achilles 
till the death of his friend Patroclus, when he again goes into 
battle and slays Hector. Many Homeric incidents and motives 
are retained, while many are introduced which would have made 
the old Greek bard stare with wonder. The famous heroes of 
the Iliad are brought before us, but we can hardly recognize them 
in their modern shape; the beautiful plastic outline is not lost 
but is subordinated to the inner element of character. The 
statue is transformed to flesh and blood. Shakespeare has taken 
these antique ideal forms and poured into them the subjective 
intensity of the modern world. This is the greatest and most 
enduring ground of interest in the present drama. The old 
Greek hero is now moved not by the god from without, but by 
himself from within, the divine influence is transmuted into his 
own intelligence. Ulysses, the favorite of Minerva, no longer 
meets the goddess upon the highways and addresses her in famil- 
iar accents, but communes with his own spirit. In other words, 
the ancient Epic has changed into the modern Drama. The mean- 
ing is the same both in Homer and in Shakespeare, but how dif- 
ferent is the form! Yet it must not be forgotten that the outside 
is Greek though the inside is Anglo-Saxon; the Hellenic mould 
is always visible, though it is not the sole nor even the most 
prominent object of interest. 

The contrast is certainly striking, and is often so incongruous 
as to convey the notion of a humorous purpose. In the mouths 
of these old Homeric personages the Poet has placed the most 
abstract statement of what may be called his philosophy, that is 
to be found in any of his works. His views of society, of life, 
of institutions, are here expressed in a language as direct and 
definite as that employed by the thinker trained to the use of the 
abstruse terms of the schools. What these principles are, and 
their influence upon his literary activity, will be discussed fur- 
ther on. The reflections are mainly political, but are sometimes 
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psychological, and show a mind most subtly scrutinizing its own 
processes. Those who hold that Shakespeare was the supreme- 
ly unconscious poet, would do well to study this play till they 
understand it, if indeed it can be fully understood without some 
philosophical culture and knowledge. 

But the strangest and most incongruous element which is fois- 
ted into this old Homeric company is the manners of chivalry. 
It amounts to downright burlesque, and such beyond any doubt 
it was intended to be by the author. The best passage for ilius- 
trating this phase of the drama is the challenge borne by Aineas 
from Hector. All the heroes seem to be transformed into 
medieval knights, each one of whom is ready to prove the 
supreme beauty of his mistress by ordeal of battle. The climax of 
humor is attained when the aged Nestor, who has lived three 
generations of men, comes forward and offers to demonstrate to 
Hector by proof of arms, “That my lady was fairer than his 
grandam.” The principles of honor, valor, love, hospitality, 
with which these personages are endowed, give to the whole ac- 
tion the pleasing aroma of the Middle Ages. The reflective ele- 
ment before mentioned, which was injected into the characters of 
the old heroes, is serious rather than humorous, but the chival- 
rous element is purely humorous, and turns them all into 
Don Quixotes. With Shakespeare the age of chivalry is past, 
and it is with him an object of ridicule as much as with Cervan- 
tes. The hoary shapes of antiquity he thus places in a modern 
institution, which however was already worn out in his own time 
and laughed at by the whole world. 

Such is the Homeric group which is introduced into the pres- 
ent drama, but there is also another set of persons here whose 
principle and whose actions are unknown to the Iliad. Love is 
now the main business, not war. The legend of Troilus, Cres- 
sida and Pandarus is the creation of the later romancers, which 
was grafted on the old story of Troy. It portrays the struggle 
of the tender passion in one of its phases, the fidelity of man 
and the falsity of woman. The burning intensity, the fierce con- 
flicts, the supreme power of love, find their expression in this 
part of the fable, which is indeed a later development of human 
spirit. Still the relation between the two groups must be traced; 
the Trojan war was caused by the faithlessness of a woman whose 
restoration is demanded by the Nation; the refusal calls out the 
heroes who are seeking to bring her back by force. Female infi- 
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delity is the theme ; in the one case it involves the Family mere- 
ly, but in the other case it involves the State. Helen and Cres- 
sida therefore resemble each other; both perform the same deed, 
though in different relations which also produce different re- 
sults. 

Such are the two threads running through the play; they may 
be named according to their leading tendency the love-thread and 
the war-thread ; though parallel in action, in thought the first is 
the source of the second. The movements also are two, the di- 
vision being manifest not only by a difference in principle, but. 
also by a difference in merit. The first movement in general 
passes from strife and separation to unity. The parted lovers 
are brought together by the mediation of Pandarus, and are 
made happy by mutual vows of devotion. In Troy the division 
of opinion which previously existed is healed ; in the Greek host 
the angry Achilles is wrought upon by the cunning of Ulysses, 
and seems to resolve to take part again in the war; thus the hos- 
tile armies come to internal harmony preparatory to the external 
struggle. The second movement portrays the passage from un- 
ion to disruption and conflict. The lovers on the one hand are 
torn asunder by an unforeseen occurrence; Cressida proves faith- 
less, and thus the bond of emotion is broken. The combat on 
the other hand arises between the two hostile forces, after many 
fluctuations, Hector, the Trojan hero, is slain, his countrymen 
’ cease from their attack and retire to the city; things are left as 
they were before. The negative termination of the play is strik- 
ing; Troilus and Cressida are separated, and the foes still con- 
front each other with warlike preparation. 

Taking up the. loye-thread and following it through the first 
movement, we observe that the divine passion has been already 
excited in the bosoms of the lovers, and moves on speedily to its 
fruition in the betrothal. Troilus is first introduced to us: he is 
still young and impulsive, he is completely swayed by his strong 
and intense emotions. He has met the fair Cressida, though the 
circumstances are not told; at once we see him literally con- 
sumed with the sacred flame. She dances before his mind con- 
tinually, sighs burst forth unbidden from his heart, every duty 
or purpose is swallowed up in the whirlpool of his passion. Such 
is the lover pure and simple, the Romeo of the world. But 
Troilus has another trait which gives him dignity and elevation 
of characier, and which stands in the most direct opposition to 
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his absorption in his feelings. He is a man of action, a warrior 
second only (if not equal) to Hector, and a patriotic defender of 
his country. But these two elements of his nature are now in 
deadly struggle, in his own breast is the conflict between Love 
and War. Honor and ambition call him to the field, where the 
destiny of Fatherland is being decided. But passion has seized 
him in its firmest grasp, its supremacy is declared in the very 
first line of the play, where, after arming himself for battle, he 
calls out 


“Tl unarm again; 
Why should I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find such cruel battle here within?” 


Such is the first triumph of Love over the bold warrior, it has 
tamed him till he is “weaker than a woman’s tear,”—which, not- 
withstanding the contemptuous expression of Troilus, is an in- 
strument of considerable power. But now there is another com- 
bat which he has to wage, fierce, incessant, lachrymose. The favor 
of the fair Cressida seems very uncertain, her uncle cannot wind 
up the negotiation with sufficient speed. Troilus therefore feels 
in his heart that most painful of all pangs, the pang of unrequi- 
ted love. Still he has hope, though he is very impatient, and 
Pandarus keeps alive his imagination by recounting the charms 
of his beautiful mistress. At last the mediator brings about 
their meeting; Troilus is all fervor and passion, he makes the 
first declaration of devotion, which is followed by that of Cres- 
sida. Open, sincere, even unsophisticated is the youthful suitor, 
the best model of the love-hero that Shakespeare has left us. 
His emotion is so pure, intense and direct that its beauty has no 
flaw, while at the same time his character rises out of a mere 
emotional existence into the region of the noblest manly activity. 
It is true that love asserts its mastery for the time being, still it 
does not quench his zeal for his country. But now, as the con- 
flict within him is soothed to repose by his union, Troilus will be 
himself again if jealous Fate will but refrain from interference. 
Such good behavior, however, can hardly be expected of it. in a 
drama. Let the reader, with gloomy foreboding, await the out- 
come of the story a few pages ahead. 

Pandarus has been just mentioned as the mediating power be- 
tween the twolovers. His function is not very important, since 
both the man and the woman are touched with a mutual passion, 
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which is sufficient to bring them tugether without any assistance. 
Pandarus is rather a busy-body, active yet harmless. He is cer- 
tainly not a villain, the alliance which he seeks to bring about is 
worthy, his means can hardly be condemned by the rigid moral- 
ist, though his jokes are a little too free for the modern ear. 
Assuredly the odious word “pander,” which is supposed to be 
derived from his name, cannot justly be applied to his conduct in 
this drama. Moreover his understanding is not strong; the art- 
ful Cressida stands far above all his schemes and makes fun of 
him, though he is able to exercise a good deal of control over 
the ardent and simple-hearted Troilus. His name has brought 
upon him a legacy of abuse which his deed in no sense justifies. 
There is not an enterprising mother in the land who does not do 
as much without a breath of condemnation. 

Cressida receives after Troilus a visit from the industrious 
match-maker,who tries to excite her love and admiration for the 
youthful hero in every manner possible. The name of Troilus is 
continually introduced in the conversation; his beauty, intellect, 
youth, are the themes of great praise, but it is his valor which is 
the main subject of laudation. The famous heroes of Troy are 
made to pass in review one after another, the noble Troilus is 
superior to them all, even Hector is no exception. But the adroit 
Cressida listens to the encomiums bestowed by her uncle, with a 
complete penetration of their object, parrying his questions, tor- 
menting him with a feigned opposition, uttering words of detrac- 
tion against Troilus, indulging in the most wanton jests; in fine 
she teases her dear uncle to desperation, and conceals from him 
completely her real feelings and purposes. He confesses that he 
cannot understand her, while she probes him to the bottom by 
her blunt words: “You are a bawd.” Her character comes out 
plain in this interview, she is shrewd, witty, and wanton, no per- 
son of the calibre of Pandarus can touch the depths of her mind; 
the cool understanding effectually controls the emotions. 

Such a woman is now io be seen in love; for she all the time 
has cherished a secret affection for Troilus. What will she turn 
out to be? Her admiration is genuine, in her monologue in 
which she has no motive for concealment, she says that she sees 
in the actual Troilus a thousand fold more “‘than in the glass of 
Pandar’s praise may be.”’ But feeling must be suppressed, she 
therefore does just what might be expected, she refuses subordi- 
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nation to love. Her argument is without the trace of passion, 
and is directed against passion : 


‘* Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing -—— 
Men prize the thing ungained more than it is (worth)— 
Achieved, (we), men still command; ungained, beseech ; 
Then, though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear.” 


That is, consummation dampens ardor, suspense keeps it alive. 
Led by this specious reasoning, she intends to keep under the 
rising flame, and make the true love of her devoted suitor her 
sport and his instrument of torture. The emotion which she 
feels must be concealed, and converted to a means for some other 
end besides mutual union. She is the intellectual coquette. 

The fundamental distinction between the characters of Troilus 
and Cressida is now apparent. The man resigns himself to his 
love, many great interests are pressing him but they are brushed 
aside, his sacrifice is complete. But the woman subordinates her 
love to her understanding, to her planning and scheming, she 
refuses the absolute surrender to the feeling of Family. She 
therefore must be declared to be untrue to the deepest principle 
of her sex. Her falsity hereafter is adequately motived by this 
single trait; love, devotion to the one individual, is not the con- 
trolling impulse of her nature. But we must advance to the next 
stage: the good offices of Pandarus bring about their meeting; 
it has already been noticed how Troilus, true to character, makes 
an immediate and unreserved declaration of the most fervent de- 
votion. But Cressida is also true to her character; she hesi- 
tates, suspects, makes abstract reflections of various kinds ; when 
she does whisper her love, she repents, reproaches herself with 
having “blabbed,” and is forever recalling what she has said. 
“Where is my wit?” sheasks ; for wit is her boast, to it she is al- 
ways trying to subject her words and actions. There is no full, 
free resignation, but she is continually catching herself and her 
utterances, as if her thought had to go back and take a glance at 
itself. Her mind is her pride, she is really ashamed of her love. 
Cressida is best designated by calling her the opposite of that 
which Troilus describes himself to be: 


‘Tam as true as truth’s simplicity, 
And simpler than the infancy of truth.” 
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For she is full of falsity and stratagem. Both take a vow of 
eternal fidelity, yet with a wonderful difference of manner, which 
is prophetic of the future. 

To this love-thread must be added the appearance of Helen 
and Paris. They hardly belong to the action, and the pretext 
upon which they are introduced is very slender. But thereby we 
are forced to cast a glance into the remote background of the 
war and observe their relation to Troilus and Cressida. Their 
life is a sensual resignation to love, for its sake all ethical ties 
are disregarded, even nationality is jeopardized. But it is the 
god to whom absolute submission must be yielded; the song of 
Pandorus declares its almighty power as well as its pang. Paris 
is kept out of the fray by the spell of Helen while all his guilt- 
less brothers are fighting in the front rank of battle. So, too, 
Troilus disarms himself when his heart is subdued, the spirit of 
love is stronger than the spirit of war. Helen has already man- 
ifested the infidelity which Cressida will hereafter manifest; the 
husband, Menelaus, who seeks to recover his wife by force of 
arms, is not less devoted than Troilus the lover. It is the story 
of women faithless and of men faithful; the ordinary romance is 
reversed. Thus the famous couple are dismissed, they will not 
further be employed by the Poet, who must not repeat his theme, 
and: hence must pass to the consequences of that memorable 
elopement, namely the siege of Troy. But we catch a glimpse ot 
their world, its sweet dalliance and sensual indulgence; there is 
enthroned the queen of beauty whose might none can resist; 
even Hector, it is declared, Hector the true husband and stern 
warrior would yield to the blandishments of this mortal Venus: 


“Sweet Helen, I must woo you 
‘To help unarm our Hector: his stubborn buckles, 
With these your white enchanting fingers touched, 
Shall more obey than to the edge of steel, 
Or force of Greekish sinews: you-shall do more 
Than all the island Kings—disarm great Hector.” 


We now pass to the war-thread, the structure of which is 
somewhat complex and therefore must be carefully analyzed. In 
the first place there are two sides, the Trojan and the Grecian, 
which are arrayed against each other in war. But in the second 
place each side has two parties or factions which are opposed to 

X—26 
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each other mainly though not wholly on questions of policy. 
These internal differences are now to be portrayed, the charac- 
ters which maintain the conflicting opinions are to be grouped 
and designated, the means are to be shown whereby each side 
arrives at a substantial harmony within itself. Such is the first 
movement, from separation to union. 

The siege has lasted sever years, and still the walls of Troy 
are standing. The Grecian princes have lost hope, and seem 
ready to abandon the enterprise. Failure has to be acknowl- 
edged, there can be no longer any disguise. It is a situation of 
despair, a great national undertaking must be given up, whose 
abandonment comes next to the loss of civil freedom. This is 
the trying political situation; what is its cause, and what is its 
cure? The heroes have to address themselves to the dangerous 
condition of affairs, their various characters will be manifested 
according to their conduct in the present emergency, it is a time 
which tries men’s souls. 

The first speaker is Agamemnon, commander-in-chief. He ut- 
ters the word of hope. It is true that their plans have hitherto 
failed, but such is the course of all great enterprises, something 
always arises to obstruct them, the realization never equals the 
thought. “Persistive constancy” is the supreme test of man- 
hood, let us not give way to adverse fortune. The language of 
Agamemnon is full of dignity and encouragement, in him centre 
the aspirations of the Greek army, he represents its desire, its 
purpose, its endurance, but not its intelligence. He does not 
speak of the cause of the ill success of the war, nor of the rem- 
edy for the present evils; he can only attribute them to the ca- 
price of fortune—a solution which always indicates blindness. 
Empty hope, perseverance without reason, good intention with- 
out power he possesses in a high degree; as leader, he is hardly 
more than a respectable figure-head. But it must not be thought 
that he is out of place, he brings to his office rank, character, ex- 
perience, and personal dignity, which perhaps could not be found 
so happily blended in any other chieftain; the brain however 
must be supplied from a different source. Thus Agamemnon, 
avtwithstanding his high position, seems a puppet to a certain 
extent, for he does not furnish the ultimate moving principle. 

Next comes Nestor, “the old man eloquent,” who echoes the 
sentiments of the commander, and enforces them by new argu- 
ments and illustrations. In him the orator appears, he adorns 
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his speech with the graces of diction, employing a great profu- 
sion of figures and speaking in a vein of strong enthusiasm. The 
distinction in their styles of address is plainly indicated by Ulys- 
ses: the words of Nestor are beautifully ornamented, “hatched 
in silver,” while those of Agamemnon are more strong and 
homely, and should be held “up high in brass.” But the charac- 
ter of the old hero is the interesting point. Nestor is not the 
man who creates, but is the man who appreciates and gives utter- 
ance to the thought of others. The new plan is laid before him, 
his opinion is decisive. Too old for invention, his powers of 
judgment have increased with age, none of the passions of youth 
or the jealousies of leadership obseure his vision, his mind 
grasps the thing as it is without the least taint of prejudice. But 
the thought must first be brought before him, he cannot origi- 
nate it, the choice of what is best is his strength. Appreciation 
and expression are the salient points of the white-haired sage of 
the Greeks. . 

Now to comple the triad of characters we must, have the origi- 
nator, the man of creative intelligence. Here he appears and is 
on the point of speaking. Ulysses, for such is his name, is 
the supreme personage of the drama, the proportions of his 
intellect are truly colossal. He understands the difficulty at 
once, and sces the remedy; above all human beings he possesses 
insight and invention, he clearly comprehends the causes of the 
existing evils and knows their cure. He will not be content to 
utter innocent platitudes, that fortune is fickle, that men must be 
patient, that reverses show the true worth of the warrior. Fail- 
ure has overtaken the expedition, there is some good reason for 
it, and he intends to go to the bottom of the matter. The disease 
however deep-seated must be discovered, and then the medicine 
can be applied. Such a discussion will lead Ulysses to examine 
the whole organization of the Greeks before Troy, and his argu- 
ment will draw in the general principles of all social institutions 
and even of individual conduct. 

Such is the representative group of the one party in the Gre- 
cian army; it is the positive, patriotic party, which believes in 
prosecuting the war to a glorious termination. This element is 
common to the three, but the fine gradation in their characteriza- 
tion should be distinctly noticed. Agamemnon is the embodi- 
ment of all the lofty impulses of the grand national enterprise, 
and hence is truly the leader of the people: but his limitations 
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are his feelings ; faith, hope, perseverance, good intention, can- 
not take the place of knowledge. Nestor rises higher, he has 
appreciative intelligence united with the golden gift of persua- 
sion; he first repeats the somewhat empty exhortations of Aga- 
memnon, but when the deeper nature of Ulysses opens its treas- 
ures for his judgment, he yields an unhesitating assent. The 
apex is of course occupied by Ulysses, whose crowning gift is, 
as before said, creative intelligence. 

Let us now listen to what such a man has to say about the na- 
ture of the existing evils and their remedy, for certainly his 
words will be worthy of attention. “The specialty of rule hath 
been neglected ;” the individual has not performed the particular 
function allotted to him; there has been no subordination and 
hence no organization in the Grecian army. To illustrate his 
principle Ulysses goes through the physical and intellectual uni- 
verse, the same law of harmony prevails everywhere. The plan- 
etary system with its central power, “Sol, in noble eminence en- 
throned and sphered ” is a striking example which is here elabo- 
rated in great detail. But it is the social fabric, the institutions 
of man in which. the necessity of degree, of subordination is 
most plainly manifested. Without it the whole realized world of 
right would crumble to ruin, there would be no security for the 


weak, no respect for age or consanguinity, Astrea would again 
take her flight to the skies : 


“Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead ; 
Force should be right; or, rather, right and wrong— 
Between whose endless jar justice resides. — 
Should lose their names and so should justice too.” 


_ Ulysses sees plainly that subordination is the primal law of 
institutional life; each person must fill his place in the commu- 
nity and must freely submit to what is above himself. But why 
not let institutions perish? Then man perishes. The individual 
is reduced to the wild. beast of nature with all its voracity, he will 
at once proceed to devour his own species. This ultimate reduc- 
tion is also stated in all its force and abstractness by the old 
Greek thinker, or rather by Shakespeare : 


“Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite, 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
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So doubly seconded with will.and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey 
And last eat up itself.” 


Such is the logicai outcome of “this neglection of degree,” it is 
the destruction of institutions, and the destruction of institutions 
is the destruction of man. The result springs from the most se- 
vere dialectical process: the individual is resolved into appetite, 
and appetite being universalized, must consume all, which in- 
cludes itself. No words could more distinctly prove that the Poet 
was in the habit of thinking in the true seuse of the term, that is, 
of testing every principle by the form of universality. If this 
were written by a poet of to-day, it would be laughed at by many 
a critic as a specimen of pure German transcendentalism. That 
the inference before mentioned is not for-fetched, note again the 
language with care. Man becomes mere appetite which is a 
universal wolf, this wolf must of necessity make an wniversal 
prey, till it finally comes back to itself and at last eats up itself. 
With what absolute precision is the negative result drawn, with 
what remorseless vigor is the whole philosophy of sensualism 
burnt to ashes in two or three short sentences! And must the 
confession be made !—be merciful, oh ye gods—the statement has 
the very manner, or, if you please, the very knack of the Hege- 
lian Dialectic, the most terrible of all metaphysical goblins. 
Having said this, let us pray, now or never—“ Angels and minis 
ters of grace defend us.” 

There is such a determination on the part of many writers to 
reduce the greatest and wisest of poets to the same dimensions 
as themselves, that any attempt to exhibit his thought, is met 
with a storm of ridicule. To be sure Shakespeare is the supreme 
genius of the world, but I can exhaust him at asingle hasty read- 
ing; to be sure his intellect is most profound, but I can probe it to 
the bottom at a glance. It is so flattering to human vanity and 
so easy compared with the tediousness of study to say, I did not 
see that meaning when I read the play and therefore it does not 
exist at all. But the fact remains that Shakespeare gives many 
indications of being acquainted with former systems of thought ; 
his allusions to Plato and Aristotle even in his earliest works 
would show that he had already in youth delved in the richest 
mines of ancient speculation. His power over abstract expres- 
sion can be seen in all his writings, but it is the great and abiding 
interest of this drama that he gives the most direct and purest 
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statement of his views of nature, man, and society. That there 
should be striking coincidences of ideas and even of method be- 
tween the greatest thinker and the greatest poet, without either’s 
borrowing from the other is most credible; both have the same 
ultimate thought, though its utterance is, in general, very differ. 
ent ; each expresses the deepest and subtlest principle of his age, 
the one employing mainly the abstract forms of thought, the oth- 
er mainly the poetic forms of imagination. 

Such is the argument for the institutional world put into the 
mouth of Ulysses by Shakespeare. Never did thought defend 
more sternly and successfully the choicest acquisitions of the 
race. Stiil to careful students of the Poet the doctrines are not 
new. Though he has nowhere else expressed them so complete- 
ly, they really form the ground work of all his dramas, and are 
the inspiration of his poetical activity. Why is Shakespeare the 
greatest of poets? Not because of his language, or of his imag- 
ery, or of his constructive ability, or even of his characterisa- 
tion ; these are all very wonderful indeed, but they have been 
reached by lesser minds. His supreme greatness lies in his com- 
prehension and embodiment of the ethical, that is, institutional 
world ; its profoundest collisions he penetrates with his inevita- 
ble glance, he knows too their mediation and final solution. It 
has been the object of these essays, as the reader doubtless has 
perceived, to drop all minor points of view and hold the eye un- 
swervingly upon this one element. It is truly the Shakespearian 
world into which a person must be initiated if he would wish to 
stand face to face with the great bard. If we suffer the mind to 
lose itself in the externalities of his art, in the words, in the fig- 
ures, in the versification or even in the characters, we can obtain 
but a very partial and very cloudy reflex of the total man. 

A further observation may be added. The importance of this 
institutional element is not confined to the study of Shakespeare; 
it is the deepest moving principle of that which is vital and per- 
manent in all literature, from the Homeric epos to the modern 
novel. Men will cherish and hold on to what is highest in them- 
selves, andthe work of art must adumbrate something which is of 
eternal interest ; such are the conflicts in the Family, State, So- 
ciety and institutions generally. Criticism would do well to pay 
attention to them, if it would rise out of the realm of mere sub- 
jective opinion to the dignity of a science, for thus it abandons 
caprice and fastens itself upon the most objective realities. 
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Ulysses has now laid bare the evil under which the Grecian ar- 
my is suffering, its logical consequence also has been unfolded. 
But these words are still general. Who are the authors of this 
present state of affairs? This question brings us to the other 
party of the Greeks. Achilles, the mightiest warrior of them 
all, has withdrawn from active participation in the conflict and 
stays in his tent mocking their discomfiture. The motive is of- 
fended vanity, he has grown “dainty of his worth,” he has not 
obtained the position which he thinks that his merit deserves. 
He also disapproves of the manner of conducting the war, there 
is too much strategy and too little fighting. An additional mo- 
tive is given later, his tenderness for one of Priam’s daugnters, 
Polyxena. To Achilles is joined Patroclus, his friend, who here 
appears as a merry mocker caricaturing the leaders of the oppo- 
site party. Buthis humor has nothing malicious or bitter in it, 
his chief object is to make the weary hours fly more swiftly by 
some amusement. 

Ajax too has turned sore-head and refuses to fight; his griev- 
ance also seems to be mainly unappreciated merit, though he is 
infected with the example of Achilles. Ajax represents mere 
physical strength without brain, he is an immense mass of mus- 
cle. The difference between him and Achilles is that the latter 
has also bodily dexterity, and is possessed of more mind, though 
this is not excessive. Still both maintain the side of force 
against the intellectual direction of the war as upheld by Ulys- 
ses. To Ajax is joined Thersites, one of the most prominent 
characters of the. play, whose utterances have impressed some 
critics so strongly that he has been considered to represent 
Shakespeare’s own opinions concerning the Trojan war and its 
heroes. The main purport of the whole drama has thus been 
found in his sayings. Thersites reflects the negative element of 
the Grecian enterprise ; he sees the weak side and only the weak 
side of everybody and everything; in this field lies all his intel- 
lectual shrewdness. He is therefore the supreme fault-finder, 
his speech is nothing but biting satire, his “gall coins slandery 
like @ mint.’ He cannot comprehend that which is universa 
and supreme in such a national undertaking; but he has the 
keenest eye and the sharpest tongue for the petty faults and foi- 
bles of the leaders who are after all only the instruments for the 
accomplishment of a great principle. Ajax sets him to reviling 
the chiefs of the opposite party, though little of his abuse of 
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them appears in the play, for Thersites evidently appreciated the 
intellect of Ulysses; but upon Ajax and Achilles he pours the 
full flood of his bile. Thersites and Patroclus are both attend- 
ants and to a certain extent take the place of clowns: but the 
latter is a sportive humorist who can laugh at the ridiculous 
phase of a cause which he at last dies for, while the former is 
the pure satirist whose soul is blasted with its own curse and 
who can have no principle to die for. He is therefore an arrant 
coward. 

Such are the two parties which have developed themselves in 
the Grecian army. It is the struggle between the hand and the 
head, between force and intellect. Ulysses states the difficulty: 
the carefully ‘elaborated policy of the leaders is called cowardice, 
wisdom is counted no member of the war, brain is to be governed 
by brawn : 


‘The still and mental parts 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike 
When fitness calls them on, and know by measure 
Of their observant toil the enemies’ weight— 
Why this hath not a finger’s dignity, 
They call this bed-work, mappery, closet-war,” 


and so withdraw from the field of battle. These are the public 
reasons which Achilles and Ajax give for their course, though 
their private and doubtless more potent reason has already been 
stated to be a lack of due appreciation of their deserts. 

But now comes the remedy, for intelligence here too must as- 
sert its supremacy and control in some way these men of muscle; 
they must be won. Ulysses will be equal to the emergency; the 
challenge just received from Troy furnishes the opportunity. His 
plan is to divide the opposite party. Ajax can be secured by a 
little flattery, which is at once administered with astonishing ef- 
fect, for it even turns him into an enemy of his fellow-grumbler, 
Achilles. But the latter is a far more difficult case to manage, 
for he is not stupid and really knows his own worth. No extrav- 
agant laudation can catch him, indeed he has long been used to 
it, and must have yielded ere this, if such means were sufficient. 
On the contrary the extraordinary marks of admiration which 
are still shown him by the Greeks serve to keep alive bis haughty 
pride. Therefore the opposite method must be employed with 
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him, instead of praise neglect. Since it is applause which ruins 
him, Ulysses proposes to elevate another man over him: 


** By device let blockish Ajax draw 
The sort to fizht with Hector: among ourselves 
Give him allowance for the better man, 
For that will physic the great myrmidon, 
Who broils in loud applause, and make him fall 
His crest that prouder than blue Iris bends.”’ 


How clear the diagnosis and how suitable the medicine! It 
will be noticed that Ulysses always takes Nestor into counsel, 
the two then control Agamemnon. Nestoris the man of supreme 
appreciation; he too had his plan, for he first advised that Achil- 
les be selected as the antagonist of Hector; but he at once aban- 
dons his own scheme when he hears the better one of Ulysses. 
He is not good at origination, but his judgment is without a 
cloud, without a trace of personal vanity. 

The plan is carried into execution. Achilles is passed by with- 
out the customary marks of respect from the Greeks, he notices 
the slight and muses on the fickleness of popular favor. While 
in this mood Ulysses passes before him, perusing a book with 
great intentness. A strange book was that for camp reading in 
Homeric times. Ulysses cites from it the remarkable statement 
that man 


**Can not make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection.” 


What can this mean, asks the horrified modern reader with the 
metaphysical bugbear rising in his imagination. But Achilles, 
though rather lean in intellect, clearly understands the passage, 
for he illustrates it with a striking and appropriate comparison ; 
indeed to him ‘‘ this is not strange at all.” Wonderful men were 
those old heroes! The seed has fallen on good ground, and Ulys- 
ses enforces the same doctrine a second time with a much strong- 
er turn of expression : 


“No man is the lord of anything, 
Though in and of him there be much consisting, 
Till he communicate his parts to others : 

Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 
Till he behold them formed in the applause 
Where they are extended——”’ 
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The metaphysical deluge is again upon us; is there then no 
plan of salvation? But the matter keeps getting worse. We 
might have pardoned that former abstruse discussion on institu- 
tions, for it was a theme so dear to the Poet; yet now he plunges 
remorselessly into the deepest psychological question known to 
philosophy. But what has the devout man to do except to strug- 
gle after, with the prayerful hope of soon touching bottom? Ulys- 
ses here states the doctrine of reflection, and what is more 
strange he uses for its designation exactly the term employed in 
modern systems of thought. Man cannot truly possess anything 
unless his possession is reflected through others; nay, he can- 
not truly know anything till his knowledge is reflected back to 
himself through others. Then both possession and knowledge 
are real, objective; otherwise they are idle figments of the 
brain. 

All this reasoning, however, only prepares the way for a prac- 
tical application of the doctrine to Achilles, who is thus caught 
in the web of his own principle. He has retired from active war- 
fare; can he be surprised then if he finds himself no longer re- 
flected in the applause of the Greeks, but that Ajax has taken 
his place? The case is clear, all past fame is lost unless rescued 
by present activity. The controlling motive of his character is 
now reached, and to it is added the stinging reproach that he, the 
great warrior of Greece, submits to be the lover of one of Pri- 
am’s daughters. Ulysses departs, and it shows the character of 
Patroclus that he has before urged and now again urges these 
same views upon his friend. Patroclus is at bottom a patriot, 
though he must have his joke at the expense of the leaders. 
The opposition of Achilles is manifestly broken, though he doee 
not directly say that he will return and take part in the war. But 
afterwards he is present with the other Greek leaders at the in- 
tended combat between Ajax and Hector, and there challenges 
the Trojan hero. 

So harmony seems again to be restored in the Greek army. It 
is the brain of Ulysses which is everywhere seen in these trans- 
actions, the feat is purely intellectual. When the fighting comes 
he steps into the background, and the interest diminishes. The 
great error of Grecian discipline, lack of subordination, he ex- 
poses; the breach between the leaders he heals by winning Ajax 
and then Achilles. Such is the one side in this war; we are now 
ready to pass over to the other side and take a glance at its inter- 
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nal condition. The Trojans have also two parties within their 
walls, the division springs from a question of policy, namely the 
surrender of Helen. A message has been received that her de- 
livery to the Greeks will end the war; upon this subject we are 
now to hear the deliberations. 

Around Priam who presides and who seems rather to favor the 
surrender is gathered the wonderful group of his sons. Hector 
advises to give her up; the hazards of war are uncertain, many 
lives have been lost, and moreover Helen is worthless in charac- 
ter. It can be seen that Hector advances the ethical view, ca- 
price and passion cannot sway his judgment, the Good is some- 
thing real and not an individual whin, ‘‘value dwells not in the 
particular will;” this last expression again sounds like a techni- 
eal term of the schools and vividly recalls der besondere Wille of 
German philosophy. But the strongest argument of Hector is 
based upon the right of the Family, of which the abduction of 
Helen was a gross violation ; “ the law of nature and of nations” 
demands to have the wife restored to the husband. The religious 
element of Troy represented by the priest Helenus and the proph- 
etess Cassandra urge the same view of the question after their 
own peculiar methods. But Paris and Troilus are strongly op- 
posed to her surrender. The former claims that he had the con- 
sent of them all for his act; still if this were not the case, he 
would cling to his prize, for his controlling principle is not moral 
goodness, but sensual love which has its completest embodiment 
in the beauty of Helen. Troilus argues decidedly in the same 
direction, his own relation to Cressida renders him susceptible of 
the passion which now darkens his judgment; but he has also 
another and better motive, the maintenance of the majesty of 
the king his father and of the dignity of his country. To this 
last aspect of the subject Hector finally assents, clearly against 
his notions of right. National honor, but chiefly personal glory 
quench the claims of conscience. Retribution will overtake both 
in accordance with the nature of their deeds, as we shall see 
hereafter. So the great warrior is won, the two parties have 
fused, and Troy is substantially united in the determination to 
keep Helen. 

Here ends the first movement with its two threads, both of 
which have a tendency toward unity. The war-thread which has 
just been developed has perhaps the most purely intellectual 
tinge found in the works of Shakespeare. So much reflection 
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and so little action, so much deliberation and so little passion, 
cannot be pointed out elsewhere in his dramas. Then there is 
Ulysses, the supremely intellectual hero, in a far higher sense 
than Hamlet. For Hamlet’s mind is defective if not diseased, 
it is forever caught in its own cobwebs and cannot march forward 
to the deed. But the thought of Ulysses, so profound yet so 
transparent, never destroys itself but proceeds by necessity to 
realization ; it must find itself reflected, to use his own term, in 
the world around him. But now the character of the whole 
drama begins to change, the thought becomes more jejune, the 
structure more fragmentary and confused. The second move- 
‘ment which commences here is far inferior to that which has 
preceded, and grows worse till the end. But the two threads 
ean still be followed, though their demarkation is by no means as 
plain and sharp as it was in the previous movement. 

The love thread which portrayed the happy culmination in the 
emotional union of the pair, Troilus and Cressida, is now to ex- 
hibit their separation both external and internal, both in space 
and in spirit. Calchas, the father of Cressida, who has per- 
formed many important services for the Greeks, demands that 
she be exchanged for a noble Trojan prisoner and brought to the 
Greek camp. The request is granted, Cressida has to leave Troy 
and Troilus, Diomed is sent to bring her to her parent. The 
parting-scene of the lovers manifests anew their characters. 
Troilus feels the possibility of Cressida’s desertion, she will be 
unable to resist the grace and flattery of her Grecian suitors. To 
be sure, she spurns the imputation of infidelity, but devotion has 
never been her supreme principle, hence her readiness to change 
individuals. The chivalrous bearing and sweet compliments of 
Diomed seem to touch her favor, even in this scene where she is 
taking leave of Troilus, who shows decided marks of jealousy, 
not without cause. She passes to-the Grecian camp where each 
hero gives her a kiss in turn, though Ulysses, the wise man, 
passes judgment upon her character. That judgment is very 
severe, it implies that she is without modesty and without fidelity. 

She is already in love with Diomed, the tie of affection which 
bound her to Troilus is broken. The latter comes from Troy and 
beholds with his own eyes her faithlessness, and hears with his 
own ears her declaration of desertion. The struggle is a most 
intense one, but he gives her up and slips “ the bonds of Heaven.” 
She says that her eye leads her mind; her love is for the last 
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man whom she looks upon. The sensual side of her nature is 
here most strongly emphasized, whereas in the first movement 
her striking trait was the cool understanding which held control 
over her emotions; this is not a contradiction perhaps, but cer- 
tainly a difference. There is no retribution for her act; judged 
by Shakespeare’s usual method, her treatment is incomplete. 
But Troiius has tasted a little of his own advice before the Tro- 
jan council; he would not permit the wife Helen to be restored to 
her husband; the advocate of violent separation is himself sep- 
arated fxom her whom he loved. Stillthe fact remains that the 
faithful man is punished and the faithless woman goes free. 

The war-thread is next to be earried forward from the point 
where it was left. The hostile sides, having come to internal 
unity, are prepared for the external fight. Diomed is the mes- 
senger, and while he is among the Trojans, he has occasion to 
give his opinion of the war. It is an intensely satirical view, 
both Paris and Menelaus equally deserve Helen since they make 
no “scruple of her soilure,” and the whole commotion is only a 
scramble for a strumpet. Diomed, like many a soldier since his. - 
time, evidently wishes that he had not enlisted, and damns the 
war. It has been already noticed that Thersites holds the same 
view; “nothing but iechery; all incontinent varlets,” is his un- 
varnished characterization of the struggle and the heroes. But 
Diomed is a warrior and a chivalrous gentleman, while Thersites 
is the universal fault-finder and base coward. These two persons 
represent in the main the satirical element which some critics 
have found in the entire play, notwithstanding its far more ele- 
vated positive characters. 

The single combat between Ajax and Hector now takes place, 
in the true medieval fashion. But there is not satire here in the 
proper sense of the term, for satire selects the weaknesses, the 
finite elements of an individual, society, or great enterprise and 
holds them up to scorn and indignation. There is however bur- 
lesque in the entire account of the challenge and the duel, for 
burlesque puts its content into an alien form, as in the present 
instance the old Homeric personages and occurrences are thrust 
into the manners of chivalry. But notwithstanding this humor- 
ous coloring the collision of the two nations is genuine and ear- 
nest. The combatants meet; after a little fencing, sufficient to 
clear the honor of both, Hector refuses to fight Ajax since the 
latter is his cousin. Hector, though of the loftiest courage and 
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generosity, is without pride, he is the antithesis of Achilles. He 
will not shed the blood of his own family evenif hostile; though 
the disgrace of the surrender hangs over him, he offers to throw 
down his weapons and to embrace his “ father’s sister’s son.” 

So ends the first combat. Hector visits the Grecian princes, he 
receives knightly welcome and sumptuous entertainment. He 
there is greeted with a challenge from Avhilles who however will 
first honor him with the most gracious hospitality. There is a 
vein of incongruity running through these scenes which added to 
the merry bantering of the chieftains produces a ridiculous effect. 
But the challenge of Achilles is countermanded by a secret letter 
from Troy, love in his case too*triumphs over war, his “ major 
vow” is the pledge sworn to Polyxena. Thus the persuasive 
words of Ulysses are lost, the strongest motive of Achilles is 
here not wounded pride, but his passion for Priam’s daughter. 
But there is still another change in the motivation, his friendship 
for Patroclus is more powerful than his love, since the death of 
Patroclus rouses him to go to battle in which he slays Hector, 
though in a manner most cowardly and wholly inconsistent with 
both his previous position and character. It will thus be seen 
that the most elaborate and most profound part of the play, the 
reconciliation of Achilles through the dexterity of Ulysses is 
without a purpose, it is a collossal instrumentality which produ- 
ces no ultimate effect. On the contrary a motive almost un- 
known, and certainly not developed in the drama is dragged in 
from Homer to determine the result. Hector the most noble, 
generous, and humane of all the chieftains Grecian or Trojan, 
perishes, though there is an attempt to justify his fate through 
his disregard of the entreaties of parents, sister and wife, and of 
the omens of Heaven. But the deeper ethical retribution was 
prepared in the Trojan council when he surrendered conviction 
mainly to desire for personal glory; the result is, he is destroyed 
in its pursuit. But the parting scene at Priam’s palace is clearly 
the motive intended here. 

The termination of this drama resembles a goodly ship going 
to pieces amid the breakers ; gradually it splits asunder, and no- 
thing is seen but the disconnected fragments floating on the sur- 
face of the angry waters. The play is literally wrecked. The 
characters become different and even inconsistent, the great pre- 
parations of the first movement are inadequately carried out, or 
entirely dropped, the action and the structure ‘are confused, un- 
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necessary parts are introduced, and necessary parts are omitted. 
To name the work has given great difficulty; it is not comedy, 
tragedy, history, or special drama; inasmuch as the true end is 
wanting, there can be no complete proof for any designation. As 
it stands, the war-thread ends in the death of Hector which must 
pass for tragic; though Hector is not the leading character of 
this thread. But the love-thread terminates in mere separation, 
which is no solution at all, as there is no requital for the deed. 
The usual method of Shakespeare is to reward the fidelity of the 
woman with a restoration of her estranged, lover—J ulia, Helena, 
Hermione, Imogen ; but the fidelity of the man to a treacherous 
or unreciprocating beauty is compensated by bestowing upon 
him another mistress who will be faithful, as is seen in the first 
and second loves of Romeo, and in the case of Duke Orsino. The 
devoted Troilus deserves a change of individuals. Certainly none 
of the characters of this thread have a tragic motive. On the 
whole the tendency is to the special or mediated drama, though 
that tendency is by no means fulfilled. The course of the war- 
thread might be: Achilles, under the influence of the intellect 
of Ulysses, is reconciled with the Greeks, goes forth to meet Hec- 
tor and slays him, the restoration of Helen follows with peace 
between the contending peoples. Thus the national collision is 
solved, and in the first movement of the play there is much to 
indicate some such conclusion. In this manner the present neg- 
ative end is brought to a positive reconciliation in both the 
threads; namely, war ends in peace, and fidelity is rewarded with 
fruition. To reconstruct Shakespeare is an act of temerity, but 
it may be permitted to his faithful readers to think as complete 
what he has without doubt left incomplete. 

The purport of the whole play has been supposed to be satiri- 
eal and. also humorous. That both these elements are present in 
it must be at once granted, but they are subordinate. The collis- 
ion is serious, between nations, and on both sides there is viola-- 
tion and justification, a wrong anda right. The Greeks vindicate 
the Family but assail the State, while the Trojans vindicate na- 
tionality but violate the Family. It-is a genuine conflict in these 
institutions, and not a delusion. Moreover the leading characters 
on both sides are imbued with deep earnestness. The satirists 
and merry-makers in one form and another are found in all con- 
flicts of society, and hence they are not absent even from the 
tragedies of Shakespeare. To account for the marked inequality 
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in this drama conjecture has not been idle; the weak part is vari- 
ously supposed to have been written by the poet in his youth, or 
in a bad mood, or not at all by him but by some other playwright 
or playwrights. It is perhaps immaterial which view is adopted, 
they have all quite the same degree of probability, and rest upon 
equally good evidence. 





KANT’S ETHICS. 


By James EpMunNDs. 


[Continued from Vol. VIII.. p. 351]. 
VI. — Ethical Worship. 


§101— As the lightning that lightens out of the one part under 
heaven shines unto the other part under heaven, so does the 
Kantian doctrine of the indefinite series illumine the whole uni- 
verse. All phenomena lie in series of indefinite extent: and the 
completion of every series is THE INFINITE, “ for in Him we live 
and move and have our being, as also some of your own poets 
have said.” All antinomies consist just herein :* that the human 
understanding cannot determine the relation of THE INFINITE to 
any given series (§78); and the ind®fference of every antinomy, 
sole indubitable deliverance of every reason; is THE INFINITE. 

§102—All thought proceeds in a sensible series, a series there- 
fore a priori infinitely divisible and infinitely protensible. Con. 
sciousness, “‘ needed conditionally only to make the perception 
clearer or more perspicuous” (KANT’S Religion, book IV., apo- 
tome II., section IV.), whether regressing, progressing, or envis- 
aging, finds in this series that INFINITY, which is moreover re- 
quired to constitute that unity without which consciousness were 
itself impossible (§§16, 98). 


§103—Hence, according to the most enlightened philosophy no. 


less than the common understanding, ethic issues naturally and 





*The proper place for the prvof of this is the transcendental dialectic, which 
clears illusions and fallacies out of the way of those practical principles upon 
which alone ethics and religion are securely founded. 
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inevitably in religion. The DIVINE IDEAL, hypostatized and 
throned in the field of the supernatural, occupies no doubtful 
place, but holds and verily is the solid substratum of all under- 
standing, the omnipresent indifference of the ceaseless antiphony 
of nature. The synthesis is transcendent and the representation 
anthropomorphic: the IDEAL can therefore be objected solely for 
a practical behoof: but that subjective use which cures all the 
imperfections of the world of woful sense quite consists with and 
consoles the self-prescribed limitations of the understanding. 

§104—Anthropomorphism is of the very essence of all rational 
representation. Not anthropomorphism is obnoxious to philos- 
ophy, but only irrational inferences from anthropomorphic syn- 
theses: ex gratia, the postulation of an indemonstrable reality. 
Uncultivated reason, ever seeking the hidden springs of her ven- 
erated law, continually overleaps herself, incautiously climbing 
upon the drifting clouds of hyper-physical worlds. True religion 
need not so much restrain as instruct and regulate ethical ambi- 
tion. Philosophy, eradicating unwarrantable inductions and 
pruning away fallacious fancies, retains the supreme central 
thoughts of anthropomorphism intact and sacrosanct, perennial 
source whence are deduced faith, hope, and everlasting love. 

§105—The reverence inspired by the unconditioned law may at 
the will of the law’s subject be directed upon the law’s last end 
and aim, the DIVINE IDEAL (§97). Answering to the contempla- 
tive call, like magnetic current from opposing pole, the PEACE OF 
Gop (§87), as it were a dove descended out of heaven, comes upon 
the head of the bowed worshiper and there abides, ravishing his 
soul with supernal grace, the while purifying his secret thought 
and renovating his corrupted will. The blessed influence melts 
the cold intellectual reverence into a sensible tenderness, so won- 
drously analogous to human love, so inexhaustible, so infinite in 
delight, so unspeakably precious, that astonishment is no longer 
felt in hearing the delirious song of SPINOZA*: “the leve where- 
with His creatures love one another is the love wherewith Gop 
loveth Himself.” 

§106—It were manifestly useless to search the physical world 
for the originary springs of voluntary action. The spontaneous 
volition, although eventuating in time, is itself no phenomenon 





*BENEDICTUS, qui venit in nomine Domini. 
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and cannot be subjected to the law of the causal nexus. Since 
we know no other law of causation, we can only subsume under 
bare principles the will’s conformity or nonconformity to the pure 
law of reason (§58). We therefore predicate an unsearchable hy- 
per-physical subjective ground of adopting maxims ordaining obe- 
dience to the supersensible law, which ground may be called man’s 
connate predisposition for righteousness, or his good principle: 
and likewise a subjectivé bias, also hyper-physical and inscruta- 
ble, ““whereby the choice leans to maxims that postpone the 
spring afforded by the moral law in favor of other and immoral 
springs,” which bias may be called man’s depravity, or his evil 
principle. 

Both predisposition and bias must be regarded as distinct from 
the will, which freely adopts the one or the other as its last gov- 
erning ground or spring. 

§107—It seems scarcely necessary to add that the evil principle 
is as rational and necessary a postulate as the good*. For if it 
be contended with regard to any action that the ground (whether 
physical or hyper-physical) of the determination of the choice 
does not lie within the reason of the subject himself (see the 
definition of appetite, §45), it must be conceded that that ground 
(whatsoever) has been by the will freely adopted as mobilé, which 
free adoption can only take place by virtue of a maxim subsumed 
under the will’s supreme rule. For the supremacy of reason 
practical (§§23, 47), were an idle dream, were not the universal 
validity of her law self-declared and obedience unconditionally 
commanded (§§ 56, 58). Any violation of the law can only be in 
pursuance of a predetermined maxim negating the law’s suprem- 
acy; which supremacy cannot be defeated unless the last subjee- 
tive ground (manifestly hyper-physical and inscrutable) of adop- 
ting the vicious maxim has been already made the supreme rule 
of conduct. (It is not meant here to deny that the good princi- 
ple may practically cover a subsidiary rule which may have 
erected into a spring an end which AS END is right and just but 
AS SPRING immoral. §84et supra. But such impurity of motive 
is itself offensive and imputable). 





**T tind then the law, that when I desire to do good, evil is present with me. 
For I delight in the law of Gop after the inward man. But I see aNoTHER 
Law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin which is inmy members.’’— Paul to the Romans. 
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§108—We have termed the good principle man’s predisposition 
for righteousness, and the bad principle man’s bias to evil. By 
the term “bias,” KANT understands “The subjective ground 
of the possibility of acquiring all at once inveterate habits, so 
far forth as such habitual desire is in itself only adventitious 
and casually superinduced upon human nature.” “Since evil 
can arise only from a perverse determination of one’s free choice, 
which choice again can only be deemed good or evil when regard 
is had to the maxims it has adopted, it follows that the bias to 
evil can only consist in the subjective ground of the possibility 
of an agent-intelligent’s maxims swerving from the moral law,” 
which ground is voluntarily adopted by the agent as his supreme 
rule. 

The answer to the natural question, “ How then is the law 
alone and always supreme?” is found in the difference between 
natural and moral necessitation. For the upright man, the law 
of GOD BOTH IS AND OUGHT TO BE the supreme rule; while he 
who IS GOVERNED by the evil principle, OUGHT NEVERTHELESS 
TO OBEY the law which ever declares to him its rightful suprem- 
acy. 

Hence arises the propriety of distinguishing the good principle 
as a predisposition, of necessity prerequired toward the possi- 
bility of man’s being precisely what he is, from the evil principle 
as a bias, as matter of acquisition, entailed by the man upon 
himself. The distinction is a valuable addition to the ethical 
ascetic, though it is nothing but a logical enforcement of the eth- 
ical OUGHT. (§77). 


§109—Why we are born into the flesh subject to an ineradica- 
ble bias perverting the moral spring afforded by the pure law, is 
a problem which lies beyond the bounds of understanding; since 
the material benefits of subordination to the law would as surely 
flow from necessitation as from free conformity. But it is cogita- 
ble that the evil principle is implanted by the LAWGIVER, in or- 
der that the necessity of the principle of good*, being inces- 
santly thrust forward (§89), may continuously direct His creatures 
to Himself (§96). In this view (which, though transcendent, is 
not constitutive, but merely affords a grateful contemplation), 





* We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the exceeding greatness of 
the power may be Gop’s and not of us,” says Pav. 
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the two principles may be regarded as connate and essentially 
coexistent. 

§110—Man’s “susceptibility for such reverence toward the 
moral law as is of itself sufficient to make the law the immediate 
spring of will,” is the subjective ground of the possibility of his 
intelligible character, so far forth as this character can be ap- 
prehended by the merely human reason. KANT calls it his 
“‘ predisposition for pers@nality,” by which last he signifies the 
naked idea of the moral law. But, if this were so, with the so- 
lution of the antinomy would personality quite fall away. Holi- 
ness, for a merely practical behoof, an invaluable cogitation, an- 
nihilates the conception of the law in the fulfilment thereof; and 
reason forbids the assertion that by no increment or evolution 
can she replace her present supreme law by a higher mobile*. 
(§43). 

' But except upon unattainable hyper-physical ground, it must 
- be held that both principles, predispesition and bias alike, are in- 
eradicable. 

§111—According as the one or the other principle is volunta- 
rily made the last ground of choice, is man morally either good 
or bad. And since as an individual intelligent it is impossible that 
he should at the same time be governed by two conflicting su- 
preme rules, he must be esteemed at every point of time either 
wholly good or wholly bad.+ For that upright or this perverse 
mindedness he is at all times strictly accountable, having as a 
free agent wilfully adopted the supreme motive in accordance 
with which his maxims are determined; and the good or evil 
consequences therefrom flowing, are at all times justly imputable. 

But when we come to consider him as a phenomenon, whose 
intelligible character is strangely compounded with the complex- 
ity of nature, we discover that in actual fact and event he is so 
swayed by an impurity of commingled motive that at no moment 
of his physical existence is he able to conclude with certainty 





*But the fact that a superior faculty may exist without reason, does not 
concern the argument, which is not addressed to angels. Its weight appears 
in the transcendental dialectic. 

+‘‘For is he in any one point morally good, then has he made the moral law 
his maxim ; but should he at the same time be in some other points bad, then, 
since the moral law is but one and yet universal, the maxim referring to it 
would be at once a general and a particular maxim, which is a contradiction.” 
—Kani’s Religion, Book I., explanatory scholium to the exordium. 
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upon his supreme rule. He must therefore at every point of 
time be esteemed neither wholly good nor wholly bad, but frail 
and corrupt, continually deflecting from that his proper standard 
of holiness which reason incessantly plants in the forefront of 
the battle of this mortal life. 

§112—He who has adopted the evil principle as his supreme 
rule, may nevertheless during the whole course of his physical 
existence exhibit only just actions, strictly conformed to the out- 
ward requirements of the law. But when the choice is deter- 
mined to good deeds by merely evil maxims, which last “ might 
possibly just as easily invite to transgression,” the character 
contains no moral worth.* The term DEED or ACT, says KANT, 
“may signify that primordial use of freedom whereby the su- 
preme and ruling maxim (contrary to, or in harmony with, the 
law) was determined on, or it may equally well denote that de- 
rived exercise of will whereby outward actions themselves (acts 
materially considered, so far forth as they are objects of choice) 
are actually brought forth conformably to such maxim. The in- 
dwelling bias toward evil is a deed in the former sense (PECC.A- 
TUM ORIGINARIUM), and at the same time the formal ground of 
every illegal deed in the second sense (PECCATUM DERIVATIVUM). 
The guilty demerit of the first subsists even while that of the 
second is most carefully and successfully eschewed by dint of 
springs differing from the law. The one is A DEED COGITABLE, 
patent to reason a priori, independently of all conditions of time; 
the other is A DEED SENSIBLE, a posteriori, exhibited in time 
(FACTUM PHENOMENON)”. 

§113—The ground of evil does not lie in the sensory, but in 
that immoral mindedness whereby the law is not at all times. 
made the supreme rule. True virtue, therefore, wars upon appe- 
tite only so far as.this last coniravenes the law (§86). The sen- 
suous appetites are in themselves neither good nor bad: they are 
merely the media through which appears the goodness or bad- 
ness of the man. The springs taken from sense may be the sufii- 
cient determinators of every act; and that they are permitted so 
to be, irrespective of the law, is precisely what makes man mor- 
ally evil. ‘“Appetites do no more than throw difficulties in the 
way of EXECUTING maxims that may happen to thwart them: 
whereas evil consists properly herein—that mankind WILLS not 





*Luxe XVIIL., 1-5. 
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to withstand those appetites when these last [maxims] invite to 
transgression ; which evil mindedness it is strictly, that is the 
true inward enemy.” 

§114—Man cannot escape from the law, which by force of his 
moral nature thrusts itself unremiitently upon him; he therefore 
does, whether consciously or unconsciously (more often the lat- 
ter), adopt into his maxims springs taken from the law. Neither 
can (nor ought) he eradicate his sensuous impulses; hence his 
physical nature compels the adoption also of the springs of sense. 
It is therefore evident that if the moral quality of his max- 
ims depends upon the DIFFERENCE OF THE SPRINGS which they 
contain (which may be called the MATTER of the maxims), he is 
at once both morally good and morally evil, which is a contradic- 
tion (as regards a single consciousness, and can only be predica- 
ted of an aggregate). It follows that that whereby a man is mor- 
ally good or morally evil depends solely upon the SUBORDINATION 
OF THE SPRINGS (adopted by him into his maxims, which may be 
called the FoRM of the maxims): ‘ WHICH ONE HE CHOOSES TO 
MAKE THE CONDITION OF THE OTHERS.” (§94). 

§115—The supreme duty of every man, at every moment of his 
physical existence, therefore is now, by an instantaneous act of 
will, to reinstate the good principle in its original supremacy as 
the highest rule of his life, stating it in his maxims as at all times 
the sole and sufficient condition of all the springs of the will. 
What manner of life hence results may be in general inferred 
from the deduction of the ethical principle (chapter IV. supra; 
or the same may be extensively gathered from the didactic of the 
New Testament, while the historic portions of that scripture suf- 
ficiently illustrate the ethical ascetic). 

By this constant reinstatement of the law, which may be called 
“a transvolving of the cast of thinking.” “when by one single 
inflexible determination mankind retroverts his will’s perverted 
bias for choosing evil maxims,” is the evil principle (not eradica- 
ted, but) continually outweighed. More than this is not within 
human power; for evil could only be extirpated by force of max- 
ims WHOLLY good, and these can never be adopted by man, 
whose last subjective ground of choice is already radically cor- 
rupted. 

§116—And it is by reason of this his natural depravity that no 
man is able to declare with certainty (even to himself, much less 
to others), whether that good resolution does in strict conformity 
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to the law dominate his thought, and does thereby so far reform 
the bent of his sensory as to bring forth into act “ fruit worthy 
of repentance.” (§89). The fixity of his principle can only be 
INFERRED from the careful observation of a long course of con- 
duct. But whatever the law ordains that he OUGHT TO DO, that 
is he entitled by his reason to believe that he CAN Do. He may 
therefore well hope that the good principle, “ chosen as his dom- 
inant rule of life, will suffice to keep him unswervingly steady 
along the good though narrow railway of a perpetual progres- 
sion from bad to better. This progression is for Him to whom 
the unknown depths of the heart are patent, and in whose ALL- 
SEEING EYE the moments of the series are envisaged in their 
sum, an integral unity,” completely satisfying the sacrosanct re- 
quirements of His most holy law. 

““T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of Gop, to 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to GoD, 
which is YOUR RATIONAL SERVICE. And be not conformed to 
this world; but BE TRANSFORMED BY THE RENEWING OF YOUR 
MIND, that you may discern what is the will of Gop, the good, 
and well-pleasing, and perfect.”” So Pau. of this matter. 

Heed also JAMES THE JUST: “But be DoERS of the word, 
and not hearers only (deceiving yonrselves). For if any one is a 
hearer of the word, and not a doer, heis like to a man beholding 
his natural face in a mirror. For he beheld himself, and has 
gone away; and immediately he forgot what manner of man he 
was. But he who looked into THE PERFECT LAW, THE LAW OF 
LIBERTY, and remained thereby, being not a forgetful hearer, but 
A DOER OF WORK, this man shall be happy in his doing.” 

§117—Against the proposal to man’s self of the self-ameliora- 
tion unconditionally by the law commanded (§91), it can by no 
means be objected that the HABITS of depravity (whether inher- 
ited, or self-imposed, or by any power physical or hyperphysical) 
present insuperable obstructions ; “for by no cause in the world 
can he ever cease to be a free, id est a spontaneously acting 
being.” No physical forces (whether entirely without, or also 
within man) can determine a free act; and to resolve upon the 
doing of any wicked deed, under no matter what pressure of cir- 
cumstance, is “ an orginary use of choice.” Moreover, to know 
the relation of his every act to the law is the duty of every ra- 
tional agent; and to permit himself to be hurried without due 
reflection into sin (of commission) is itself sin (of omission) no 
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less imputable than deliberate wickedness. Whether the conse- 
quences of former free immoral acts may be entirely overcome 
by immediate transvolution of choice and incessant inflexibility 
of will, or must henceforth be endured (the PUNISHMENT of past 
guilt,. inflicted by inexorable law), is a question which cannot be 
entertained; because it is the instant duty of man Now to amend, 
and any delay or refusal whatever is just as much a transgres- 
sion as though he were now for the first. time falling out of a 
state of original innocence into evil. 

§118—In consequence of his connate principle of evil, man can- 
not go forward in an upright life, as though he were by nature 
innocent; nor, in presence of his connate principle of good, 
ought he, as though hopelessly wicked, supinely to await super- 
natural regeneration, imploring with tears that that may be done 
for him which it behooves him instantly to do for himself. , He 
must begin by counteracting (§82) his perverted choice, “and 
(because the bias to evil is ineradicable) by unremittingly wrest- 
ling, and so making stand against it. Since now this issues in an 
endless progress from bad to better, it results that the convert- 
ing of the sentiments of the wicked into those of the good takes 
place by so changing the innermost and last ground whereupon 
maxims of life are determined on, that these last [maxims] be- 
come henceforward conformable to the law.” The COMPREHEN- 
SIBILITY of such a change is beyond the reach of understanding 
(which indeed cannot explain any event into time, but must con- 
tent itself with arranging under laws those events which it ap- 
prehends) ; but so far as concerns the POSSIBILITY, let him who 
deems it advisable to co-act the representation of the law consult 
the examples of the illustrious dead. (§§80, 92). 

§119—But having done what he can for himself, and stead fast- 
ly continuing in the doing, man is entitled by his reason to be- 
lieve that the law will not fail of completion. ‘ For verily I say 
to you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall not 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” He may therefore (and 
in truth inevitable does) HOPE that whatever HELP (whether nat- 
ural or supernatural, whether merely external aids or also within 
himself) may be needful to obviate the obstructions which beset 
his course, to subdue opposing circumstances, and so to conduce 
to his ultimate well-being, will (without price) be added to him. 
(§103). To understand either wherein this WORK OF GRACE con- 
sists or whether it be possible or indeed exist at all, cannot assist 
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him either in the performance of his own duty or in the knowl- 
edge of thelaw. “It is not essential,” says Kant, “and conse- 
quently not necessary, for EVERY ONE to know what Gop does 
or may already have done for his salvation; but it is undoubt- 
edly requisite that all should know WHAT THEY THEMSELVES 
HAVE TO DO in order to render themselves worthy of His-aid.” 

And so is the series of finite phenomenal actions, morally con- 
sidered, though faulty and imperfect at every point of time, at 
last (like every other indefinite series) made perfect by the glo- 
rious completeness of the INFINITE.* 

§120—In all these things we are more than conquerors through 
Him who loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death nor 
life; neither angels nor principalities nor powers, neither things 
present nor things to come, neither height nor depth, nor any 
other created thing, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
Gop. And now remain faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
greatest of these is love. Pursue after love. Love works no ill 
to one’s neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilment of the law. 

“Now faith is the assurance* of things hoped for, the convic- 
tion of things not seen.” And the faith which ASSURES us that 
whatever aid (physical, hyperphysical, or supernatural) may be 
needful to eke out the imperfections of man (who must invariably 
account himsel.” to have come short of the glory of Gop) may be 
made available by a good will, though all the while totally unac- 
quainted with the matter,” does moreover give rise to a CONVIC- 
TION OF THE GRACE of GoD which cannot be shaken by any as- 
saults from without, nay also or from within, sv long as the path 
of an upright life is rigidly pursued, This faith (FIDES SACRA), 
being the pure reflex of speculative reason, subjective and not 
constitutive, is well-grounded, and cannot properly be cailed su- 
perstitious. Unlike (and exactly reversing the course of) dog- 
matic faith (FIDES IMPERATA, SERVILIS), it comes from beyond 
(EX TERRA INCOGNITA), a light into the world, solely that the 





*The superficial reader will observe that this is Universalism. It is indeed 
universal completion—of salvation of them that obey, and no less of damna- 
tion of them that refuse. For as many as sin witb the law shall be judged by 
the law ; and he who apes the perfection of the devil will necessarily expect 
to find (in precise accordance with the law) the series ultimately closed by infi- 
nite degradation. 


+The version of King Jamzsis ridiculous. Vide Hebrews XI, 1. 
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world may not abide in darkness. Beatific handmaid of blessed 
love! 

§121—Through faith we perceive, then, that works of grace are 
possible, and if real may inure to our need. But the voice of rea- 
son forbids us either to transcend our limited knowledge of na- 
ture, vaingloriously presuming that the boundless mercy of the 
Most Hie@u hath wrought in our behalf.any work of grace, or 
foolishly to stray into the realm of the hyperphysical, where our 
feet have no foothold and our lamps no oil. As to that fanati- 
cism, neither the immediate witness of conscience nor the deduc- 
tions of observation and experience can possibly afford any man 
any warrant toe assert that he in his own person exhibits a pre- 
ternatural effect of the Divine Benignity, or anything further 
than the legitimate sequent of his own previous action; while as 
to this folly, the boldest pretender to insight can never demon- 
strate that the works of those gone before have not followed 
them, constituting there as here the sole external title to char- 
acter. 

And furthermore: he who seeks by any means whatsoever to 
bring about within himself a work of grace, does thereby delude 
himseif; since he is required by his reason to look for none other 
than natural effects from those natural means which alone are 
within his power. And if, in this delusive evagation from the 
bounds of understanding, he pretermits in favor of any supposi- 
titious thaumaturgy any part of his rational service, he is there- 
* in guilty of a heathenish worship which cannot advance his 
mo”al amendment, and must infallibly repress the spirit of true 
devotion. 

By faith (apart from works of law) we reckon that man is jus- 
tified. Do we then make void law through the faith? Far be it! 
Yea, we establish law. 

§122—Out of “our consciousness of the moral law, coupled 
with the need felt by reason of assuming somewhere a higher 
power able to procure to that law whatever whole and entire ef- 
fect a created universe will admit of, and to make that effect con- 
spire and harmonize with the moral scope of all things, comes 
forth the hypostasis of the DIvINE IDEAL as the Supreme Gov- 
ernor of His universe, King of kings and Lord of lords. We 
cannot concern ourselves with transcendent theology (as to what 
Gop may be, objectively : §16, parenthesis), but only with the re- 
lations which the Rational Ideal bears to us as rational agents, 
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and with our duty in view of that Ideal. Those relations may be 
conveniently arranged under the threefold aspect of legislative, 
executive, and judicial, (regarding OUR FATHER as Omnipotent 
Creator, Benignant Guardian, and Righteous Judge); and this 
duty is the acknowledgement, recognition and performance of all 
our obligations as if they were divine commandments.” “And 
the scribe said to him, ‘ Well, teacher; thou saidst truly that He 
is One, and there is no other beside Him: and to love Him with 
all the heart and with all the understanding and with all the soul 
and with all the strength, and to love his neighbor as himself 
[§70, 84], is more than all the whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.’ 
And JESUS, seeing that he answered intelligently, said to him, 
‘Thou art not far from the kingdom of Gop.’ ” 

§123—So that the religion of reason differs from theologies, 
revelations, and statutable confessions, as subjective from objec- 
tive, as ideal from imaginative. The objective phase of the only 
true religion is in the realization of its practical principles, 
whereof the inculcation is conveyed in the didactic of ethics, and 
whose application is itself the ethical ascetic. ‘“ Everything 
mankind fancies he can do, over and above good moral conduct, 
in order to make himself acceptable to Gop, is mere false wor- 
ship of the Deity.” ‘The true worship of Gop, rendered by 
the ethical believer (at once a subject in the Divine realm, and at 
the same time a free denizen of the moral state), is (like the 
heavenly kingdom) itself invisible, an inward service of the 
heart, consisting in the spirit and truth of a real moral sentiment 
within; and this service can alone consist in that moral-minded- 
ness which discharges all the incumbent offices of humanity as 
if they were Divine commandments.” 

§124—The careful student, who has followed the master in 
philosophy from the first contact of the rational faculty with the - 
sensory, thence through the schematism of the understanding up 
to ABSOLUTE UNITY (§§16, 24, 96—7—8), thence again returning 
in a complete deduction with THE LAW OF LIFE, a law whose ut- 
most speculative reach leaves no nook of the universe unexplor- 
ed and whose practical application leaves no need of man’s moral 
nature unsatisfied, requires now no further assurance that the 
TRANSCENDENTAL SYSTEM OF KANT is one single and complete 
whole and positive (§100), negating only the Hegelians and the 
Philistines. The architectonic resurvey of the entire philosoph- 
ic domain lately traversed now exhibits the landmarks then hast- 
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ily cast up free from any shadow of doubt, and does thereby. (for 
if a trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
for battle?) mightily embolden valor (§86) to take on the whole 
armor of Gop, that he may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and having fully done all, to stand. (§118). For Gop is able to 
make him stand. 

§125—It remains to observe that religion issues out of ethic, 
and cannot in the rational procession precede it. And here, be- 
cause by no rescript of our own can we add force to the master’s 
words, or improve the matchless elegance of SEMPLE’S English 
version, we conclude by inviting the reader’s most punctual at- 
tention to one of the great KAN1’s grandest climaxes: 


“There is a practical knowledge based entirely upon reason, 
needing no historic authentication, lying so near ever$ one, even 
the most simple, that it looks as had it bien written in detail on 
the tablets of his heart: a practical knowledge I say, of a law 
that cannot be named without commanding universal assent to its 
authority, and which is ushered into every one’s soul with the 
IMMEDIATE consciousness of its unconditioned obligatory force. 
This practical knowledge is besides sufficient of itself to guide to 
a belief in Gop; or should this belief have been suggested ali- 
unde, then it fixes and defines our idea of Him as a moral law- 
giver; thus furnishing a religion that is at once comprehensible 
by all, and that puts on the greatest dignity and honor that can 
possibly be represented; nay, the above mentioned practical 
knowledge issues so naturally in this religion, that it admits of 
being questioned Socratically out of every person’s understand- 
ing, although he had never heard of it before. It is consequent- 
ly not merely expedient to commence with this obvious truth, 
and to make the historical belief wherewith it is so much in har- 
mony follow only as an accessory: but it is even a very duty to 
regard those notices, the birthright of every human reason, as 
the principal and supreme index pointing out the only legitimate 
and infallible way through which we can become partakers of 
whatever bliss a historical belief may promise: for in truth we 
can allow a narrated creed to pass validly current to such extent 
only as the former [practical knowledge] warrants; whereas, 
whenever this search into its inner texture and contents has been 
warily gone about, then is THE ETHICAL BELIEVER always left ful- 
ly open to make a transit to so much of TUE HISTORICAL BELIEF as 
he may find conducive to the quickening and enlivening of his 
pure moral and religious sentiments, in which event alone can 
such belief possess any inward moral worth, as it is then free 
and unextorted by any threat. 

“There is yet another question which may be asked: whether 
the lectures publicly delivered in a church ought mainly to set 
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forth doctrines of Gop.ingss, or those of pure virtue. The for- 
mer term (godliness) is perhaps the only one still used that can 
convey (even in part) the meaning of the foreign term religio. 
‘*Gop.iness may be figured as containing under it two different 
moods in regard to our relation to the Deity. Fear or Gop is 
such a cast of thinking as obtains when we observe Gop’s Laws 
as suBJECTS in His realm, id est from the awe of duty. Love or 
Gop, on the other hand, obtains then, when we offer Him the 
obedience of dutiful children, id est from a free and ingenuous 
approbation taken in His law. Either frame of mind is conse- 
quently above and beyond the bare moral determination, accom- 
panied by the attendant idea of a supersensible Being, invested 
with such attributes as may be needed for placing within our 
reach that sovereign good aimed at by a moral mind, and eking 
out our inability to realize and attain it. This Person’s nature 
does, whenever attempted to be fixed by any predicate, save those 
immediately arising out of the moral relation perce:ved to obtain 
betwixt our idea of Him and our duty, stand always in the great- 
est hazard of being anthropomorphously distorted, and conse- 
quently of endangering, displacing, and even supplanting to that 
extent our moral sentiments. Accordingly, we saw in the Crit- 
iques that this idea could not be received as of objective validity 
by pure speculative Reason, and that its origin, and still more its 
main use, was grounded entirely on the self-begotten and self- 
upholding law of our ethical economy. This being the state of 
matters, what, it will naturally be asked, ought to constitute the 
first rudiments of instruction when addressing the young, or 
when prelecting from the pulpit? Ought virtue to be explained 
before godliness ? or godliness in preference to, and perhaps with- 
out even so much as mentioning, virtue? Both go of necessity 
hand-in-hand together: but a necessary conjunction of this sort 
can only obtain where the one is the end, the other "o more than 
a mean. Again, the whole theory of virtue has its c »mplete and 
entire subsistence by itself, dispensing even with the Idea God ; 
whereas tenets of godliness deal only with this idea, so far forth 
as it serves to depicture to us how the grand end of morality 
(viz. the sovereign good) is to be gained. Hence it is manifest 
that godliness cannot by itself be the aim and end of morality, 
but can only serve as a mean, strengthening mankind’s honest- 
mindedness, by ascertaining and warranting to him every good, 
even holiness, for which his natural efforts might be insufficient. 
The Idea Virtue, on the contrary, is exculpted in most prominent 
relief on every human soul. Each man bears it fully about with- 
in, however it may for a while be partially submerged ; nor does 
it need, like the religious Idea, to be arrived at through any chain 
of ratiocination. In the august magnificence of its purity, arous- 
ing consciousness forthwith to the discovery of an otherwise 
quite unsuspected energy, empowering man to smite down and 
overthrow the greatest possible obstacles within; in the dignity 
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of his nature which mankind has to uphold inviolate in order to 
reach that moral destination after which he strives ; in this recog- 
nition of his excellency and purity, there does, I say, lie some- 
thing so soul-exalting, yea heavenwards wafting, placing mankind 
as it were even in the presence of the Deity (§99), who merely by 
His holiness and legislative guardianship of virtue is an object of 
adoration, that every man, even though as yet far removed from 
giving this idea any motive-purchase on his maxims, gladly en- 
tertains it in his’thoughts, as it then fully reveals to him, and 
stamps on him, the feeling of the original nobility and state of 
his rank. How different are the inward phenomena when this 
order is inverted! The idea of a Supreme Governor, imposing 
upon us duties of His law, lies primordially at an incomputable 
distance, and is observed, when we set out with it, to damp and 
dash man’s courage—which, however, is of the very essence of 
all virtue—and the godliness is exposed to the risk of sliding into 
an abject, servile, and adulatory submission to the will of a des- 
pot. The energetic valor aroused, set free, and disengaged by 
virtue, encouraging and enabling mankind to trust confidently to 
his own resources, is likewise eapable of becoming fortified and 
made inexpugnably secure when followed up by a doctrine of ex- 
purgation, announcing an amnesty for that in past transgressions 
beyond man’s power to undo or counteract; whereas even here, 
were this ethical order transposed, then must inevitably doubt as 
to the appropriation of the grace unnerve and break the spirits : 
abortive expiations to make what has been done undone then 
creep in: doctrines of our utter inability to perform of ourselves 
any spontaneors ingenuous good, follow in their train; these, by 
begetti: g anxious and uneasy apprehensions touching his possi- 
ble lapse backward into evil, transplant the unhappy sufferer 
into a whining, whimpering, passive moral state, incapable of aim- 
ing at anything either great or good—only of sighing after it 
with prayers or vows. In founding and uprearing a moral char- 
actér, everything depends on the leading and dominant idea 
whereunto everything else must be subordinated. When to the 
worship of Gop is allotted the foremost place to which virtue is 
postponed, then is such deity an idol; for Gop is then an agent 
not to be won by good moral deportment executed in the world, 
but one whose approbation is to be gained by invocations and ad- 
ulatory addresses: religion is now idolatry. Godliness can there- 
fore never be a surrogatum of virtue, assisting us to dispense 
with it. Godliness can only be its plenary consummation, crown- 
ing it with the hope of that ultimate success which will one day 
put wholly within our grasp the chief and last end of all our 
moral labors.” 


CorrEctions.—The reader will please note the following: In 312 (Vol. V., 
p. 31) for’ ‘* Mr. Semple, the shrewd and masterly translator of the Ethics of 
Immanuel Kant, in his introduction to the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
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Sitten,” read *“‘ Dr. Henry Calderwood, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, in his introduction to Semple’s translation of Kant’s 
Ethics.” In 3100 (Vol. VIII., p. 350) for “Semple,” read “Calderwood.” {fn 
317 (Vol. V., p. 34) for “‘ Mr. Semple,” read ‘“‘Dr. Calderwood.” In @71 (Vol. 
V., p. 298) for “‘Apelles,” read ‘“‘Timanthes.” In 367 (p. 296) for *‘ judicial 


duty,” read ‘‘ juridical duty.” In 375 (p. 301) last line, read [324] instead of 
[254].—J. E. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


On Pleasure and Pain. 


[Dr. Brinton, writing editorially in the Medieal and Surgical Reporter, dis- 
cusses in recent numbers the subject of Pleasure and Pain. We quote here 
the greater part of the two articles which he devotes to it.—Eprror]. 


When Socrates was about to drink the cup of hemlock, and the 
jailer had loosed the fetters which had galled his ankles, he rubbed 
them with 2 feeling of relief, and exclaimed to his disciples: ‘‘ How 
singular is the thing called pleasure, and how curiously related to pain | 
which might be thought to be the opposite of it: for they never come to 
man together, and yet, he who pursues either of them is generally com- 
pelled to accept the other also. They are two, and yet they grow to- 
gether out of one head or stem. I cannot help thinking that if sop 
had noticed them, he would have devised a fable about some god try- 
ing to reconcile their strife, and when he could not, tying their heads 
together; and that is the reason why when one comes the other fol- 

lows.” 

Such, according to the record in the Phedo of Plato, were the re- 
flections of the greatest philosopher of Greece, on these discrepant 
sensations. Up to the present time so far as we can find, no satisfac- 
tory doctrine of their relations has been taught. Something much 
better than an Asopian fable has indeed been brought forward to ex- 
plain them. Theories, with more or less testimony to their truth, 
have been adduced. Pain, says Beclard, is an excess of the sense of 
touch: Physiologie, p. 883. It is, says another physiologist, hyper- 

‘sesthesia of the sensory fibres. The lexicographers seem to have been 
puzzled with it. Professor Dunglison calls it ‘a disagreeable sensa- 
tion which scarcely admits of definition.” The Dictionaire des Sci- 
enees Medicales gets over it by the convenient statement that it is so 
well known that to define it is superfluous! While Dr. Gardner in his 
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Medical Dictionary, has a still neater device. Turning to pain, we 
read, “‘pain, see dolor.”” Hunting up dolor we have the pleasure of 
finding “dolor—pain.” Professor Erb, in Ziemssen’s Cyclopaedia, 
Vol. XL, p. 12-15, discusses the point at length, and comes to the con- 
clusion that pain is a new sensation, experienced when excitation of 
the nerves reaches a certain intensity. 

These quotations only show how little is understood of the origin 
of pain and its brotherhood with pleasure. To reach a better under- 
standing of them, let us turn to the simplest conception of existence. 
It is change, motion; beyond this we cannot go. Individuality, the 
existence of the unit organism, this means motion in definite compo- 
sition, what mechanicians calla resultant of motion, wherein many 
motions are united in a solidarity of action. Rut an organism is not 
this only, or it were merely a complicated machine. That in whichit 
differs from a machine is in its power of keepiag up its motion. This 
it does by the process of nutrition. 

The first law of motion, as defined by Huyghens, and later by Sir 
Isaac Newton, is that “every body continues in a state of rest or of uni- 
form motion ina straight line, unless acted on by some external 
force.’ This law is usually said to result from “the property of in- 
ertia””—a meaningless explanation, as there is no such property. The 
real explanation was hinted by the philosopher Kant, when he showed 
that time is a condition of perception, not a form of force or quality 
of matter, and, therefore of itself can never influence motion, which 
belongs essentially to matter. ; 

This first law of motion becomes the first law of philosophical biol- 
ogy, modified so as to allow the phenomenon of nutrition. In this 
form it is given by Auguste Comte in the folowing words: ‘Every 
condition, static or dynamic, tends of itself to remain without any 
change, opposing itself to external force.’”’ (Systeme de Politique 
Positive, Tome IV., p. 178). 

The new element which is here brought in is a resistance to exter- 
nal perturbations. In tissues this is seenin the qualities of elasticity, 
contractility, and irritability. When the primitive motions of an or- 
ganism are interfered with, these resist the interference, and that 
which enables them to do so is nutrition; the antagonizing force they 
expend is at once supplied by the blood up to acertain point. Beyond 
this, nutrition cannot go, waste exceeds repair, and the primitive mo- 
tions suffer loss, which, pushed to its extreme, means death of the part 
or system. 

All external forces or perturbations whatever interfere with what we 
call the primitive motions. Every movement of our bodies, all action 
does so, but so long as the repair is equal to the waste, the motions 
are strengthened by rhythmic action, and do not decrease. Hence ex- 
ercise, not in excess, is beneficial. 

The principle of opposition to outside influence, thus derived from 
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nutrition, is the fundamental fact in self-preservation. As such it is 
confined to organism and is a quality of it, not dependent on inertia 
nor on time as a condition of perception. Hence the famous maxim 
of the philosopher, Benedict de Spinoza:—“ Una queque res, quan- 
tum in se est, suum esse perseverare conatur,’’ is true only as to or- 
ganic things. No conatus exists in inorganic life. 

Thus the sentiment of self-preservation is prompted by nutrition, 
and to this also is referred repair and waste. Can we connect with 
these fundamental qualities of life the sensations of pleasure and pain? 

No one knows better than the physiologist how false is the old maxim, 
*‘ Seeing is believing.” He knows that sight and all the other senses 
never show us things as they are. ‘“‘No kind and no degree of simi- 
larity,” observes Professor Helmholtz, “exists between the quality of 
a sensation and the quality of the agent inducing it and portrayed by 
it.”” Our sensations tell us nothing of the real nature of the external 
world. They are mere symbols, every whit as remote as the written 
word horse is from the animal. Their value depends, however, not 
on the fidelity of their correspondence, for this is null, but on their 
fidelity at all times to the same impression. The color red is always 
the color red, the scent of the rose is the scent of the rose, and it is 
this logical law of identity which gives sensations their value, not the 
objects which call them forth. 

The laws which govern the correspondence of sensations to impres- 
sions are those of transmission: In other words, of nutrition. By 
an accidental variation of structure at some remote epoch, a cranial 
nerve became sensitive to light ; this aided the animal in its efforts to 
nourish and preserve itself, and strengthened by descent, gave rise to 
aneye. -All the senses€rose and were ripened in a similar manner. 
The stimulus of all of them is their preservative powers. 

Now it is conceded by students of sensations that all of them par- 
take either of the nature of pleasure or of pain. Every impression is 
either one agreeable or disagreeable. It is further experimentally 
demonstrable that an agreeable sensation is one which is produced by a 
sustained and continuous impression up to the point of fatigue, 1 mu- 
sical tone, for example; while intermittent and discontinuous impres- 
sions, as tones of different pitches, or a fiickering light produce disa- 
‘greeable sensations. This is the inductive axiom on which Helmholtz 
bases his celebrated Lehre der Tonempfindungen. 

Continuous impressions, short of fatigue, mean, as shown above, 
increased nutrition, repair exceeding waste, preservation strengthen- 
ing itself. Pleasure, therefore, is physiologically the quality given to 
sensation by nervous action not in excess of nutrition. The utmost 
pleasure is derived from maximum action with minimum waste. 

This generalization offers many instructive corollaries. That which 
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we call the beautiful in art depends upon it. Hogarth{drew a “line of 
beauty,”’ which he found to be that which in its variations most grat- 
ifies in outline and form. It isa double curve, and an analysis of it 
shows it to be that which the muscles of attachment of the eye per- 
mit our sight to follow with least labor to themselves. <A curve is 
preferred, in art, to a rectangle, for the same reason. The changes in 
languages toward greater brevity and sonorousness are dependent 
upon the rising preference for action with least waste, which the use 
of such idioms implies. 

Waste exceeding repair produces a disagreeable sensation, reaching 
as it increases to actual pain. As such it incites to action, but to de- 
terrent and evasive action. Pain is the sensation attendant on the 
death of the part or system. As the sensation opposed to self-preser- 
vation and continuity, as contrary to the first law of existence or mo- 
tion, it is avoided by all organisms. “To move from pain and to 
pleasure is the fundamental law of organic beings,’ says Professor 
Bain. 

The reader may still be dissatisfied with the explanation, and ask, 
through the operation of what general law are deterrent sensations, 
that is, painful ones, associated with waste? Is it an a priori ar- 
rangement in “the fitness of things?” The question is a proper one, 
and the reply is, not at all; itis a mere accident; not hardly as much 
as an accident, but a piece of unconscious choosing. Thereis nothing 
in waste itself which necessarily ties it to pain. No god fastened 
their heads together. 

Probably many creatures have been born whose nerves felt pleasure 
in waste of tissue. Their race is not extinct. ‘There are,” says the 
Baron Holbach in one of his works, “some men who find no pleasure 
except in actions which will bring them to the gallows.” Fortunately, 
human law generally brings them there. And natural law with infi- 
nitely greater certainty soon or forthwith destroys that organism 
which finds pleasure in waste, but preserves that one which feels pain 
from waste and transmits this feeling, strengthened by descent, to its 
progeny. The vices which conceal waste under pleasure, such as al- 
cohol and opium-taking, are the most dangerous ones. 

This physiological discussion shows how erroneous that doctrine is 
which regards pleasure as the negative of pain. (pessimism), or pain, 
the negative of pleasure, (optimism). The Scandinavian mythology 
represented Odin, the god of action and effort, as accompanied by his 
two brothers Vili and Ve (Wohl and Weh, pleasure and pain). So 
in fact every action disturbs the pre-existing relations of nutrition, 
and brings out agreeable or disagreeable feelings. But as repair is one 
definite thing and waste is another definite thing, so are the feelings 
to which they give rise. 

This inquiry does not stop with physiology. All religions are 
founded on some theory of pain. They all teach “ purification by 
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suffering ;” they all connect pain with sin, death with evil. pleasure 
with goodness, life with joy. In much that they teach the confusion 
of sensation and thought is evident; pain and death, as has been 
shown, cannot have come into the world by sin, for the latter can ex- 
ist in the intellect alone, while the former is common to all organic 
existence. But that in which the better religions are right, is that in 
preservation in continuous life, in obedience to law, lies man’s true 
happiness ; that through the destruction of those who disobey, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the race is purified; and that sin, wrong- 
fulness, conscious evil-doing has a punishment as certain, as eternal, 
as irrevocable as Calvin ever taught. The easy doctrine that “ bad is 
good in the making,” or that “an error is a truth half seen,” finds not 
a vestige of support before the merciless laws which take no steps 
backward, hear no prayers, and admit of no moment of truce. The 
ground maxim of all morals lies in pleasure and pain, and is embraced 
in this sentence from Schopenhauer: ‘“ No error is harmless; every 
one will sooner or later do him who harbors it a hurt.” 


Michael Angelo’s Poem on the Death of his Father and Brother. 


While during the four centuries which have elapsed since his birth, 
ample justice has been done to the magnificent creative genius and 
commanding intellect of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, yet few bave re- 
cognized the high moral worth, and still less the warmth of heart and 
tenderness of feeling which rounded out the perfection of his nature, 
and which are essential to the ideal of an artist’s life. The strength 
of his character, his proud and often passionate speech, and his stern 
moral purpose in strong contrast to the laxity and corruption of his 
time, often placed him in conflict with the interests and prejudices of 
his contemporaries, and his superiority could not but excite envy and 
jealousy among his rivals. A few dnecdotes have preserved the mem- 
ory of these unworthy passages, and have cast into the shade the 
genial and loving traits of character of which there is ample evidence. 
The late researches of his biographers have brought out his letters to 
his family, and his poems as he originally wrote them, and thus re- 
vealed to us the sacredness and strength of his affections. 
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The poem of which we offer a translation, is the most striking proof 
of these feelings, aud it reveals the inner life of the man as fully as 
the great productions of his chisel do the power of his imagination. 

The poems were collected and published by his nephew and name- 
sake after his death, and in his great tenderness for the reputation of 
the master, he thought it his place to polish and improve them accord- 
ing to the effeminate taste of the time. He completed what was un- 
finished, he changed the rough, terse expressions which came warm 
from Michael Angelo’s heart, into soft, pleasing phrases, and inserted 
whole lines of his own. He did this with such perfect confidence in 
his own intentions, that we must be thankful that he left so much of 
the original as has endeared the poems to us even in their mangled 
shape. In fact, the power of Michacl Angelo’s thought revealed itself 
through all this disguise. The poem we have given suffered more 
than any one from this smoothing process—scarcely a line remained 
unchanged, and the original was almost wholly a surprise and delight 
when first revealed to us. 

Yet even in its travesty Grimm recognized its great autobiographi- 
cel value, and has given a very free German version of it in his life of 
Michael Angelo. The poem was left unfinished. The thought rises 
to its climax and abruptly breaks off. Can the human mind grasp 
that idea of infinite, eternal progress ? 

In 1863 Signor Cesare Guasti, who had access to the original docu- 
ments, published a fine edition of all the poems, precisely as they were 
originally written, with the various readings of different manuscripts. 
‘To these he added a reprint of the old form of the poem according to 
‘his nephew, and alsq a prose version of each poem, which should as- 
sist the modern reader to an understanding of the ancient text. 

An interesting preparatory discourse and a few historical statements 
give all the help necessary to the Italian scholar, for the study of these 
‘interesting poems. 

To make one of them, and that one of the greatest biographical 
‘value, accessible to the American lover of Michael Angelo, is the ob- 
ject of the present version. Our aim has been to give us close a copy 
vf the original, both in thought and form, as we possibly could. We 
need not speak of the difficulty of the task to any one who has ever 
attempted the like. If it serve no one else, the translator has had 
‘ample reward for the labor in the intimate familiarity thus gained 
with the great artist’s thought on this greatest of earthly mysteries. 
‘The poem is true to the deepest feelings of human nature, and every 
chord is sounded with such depth and sweetness as gives strength and 
peace even in its revelation of suffering. 

Michael Angelo’s family affections were very strong. His father 
‘was a warm-hearted and warm-tempered man, and through the ill 
offices of others there had sometimes been dissension between the fa- 
ther and son. Buatthe son always held his father’s interests first in his 
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thought, and supported asd guarded him through his long old age. 
The father died about 1534 or 1536 at the age of ninety years. 

The brother, to whom the poem also refers, is called Buonarotti. 
He died on the 2d of July, 1828, in the arms of his great brother. His 
disease was of a contagious character, probably the plague, so that it 
seems almost a miracle that Michael Angelo’s life was not sacrificed. 

He was the only one of the brothers who left children. His son, 
Leonardo, was the artist’s executor and heir, and his son, Michael 
Angelo, was the nephew, who with more zeal than taste, devoted 
himself to the publication of his great uncle’s poems. 


TRIPLETS 


On the death of his father, Lodovico Buonarotti, which followed soon on that 
of his brother, 1534 or 1536. By Michael Angelo. 

1. 

Deep grief such wo unto my heart did give, 

[ thought it wept the bitter pain away 

And tears and moans would let my spirit live. 
2. 

But fate renews the fount of grief to-day, 

And feeds each hidden root and secret vein 

By death that doth still harder burden lay. 
3. 

I of thy parting speak, and yet again 

For him, of thee who later left me here, 

My tongue and pen shall speak the separate pain. 
4, 

He was my brother, thou our father dear; 

Love clung to him and duty bound to thee, 

Nor can I tell which loss I hold most near. 


5. 
Painted like life my brother stands to me; 
Thou art a sculptured image in my heart. 
And most for thee, my cheek is tinged with piety. 
6. 
Thus am I soothed ; death early claimed the part. 
My brother owed, but in full ripeness thou. 
He grieves us less who doth in age depart. 
7. 
Less hard and sharp it is to death to bow 
As growing age longs for its needful sleep, 
Where true life is, safe from the senses now. 
8. 
Ah! who is he who sadly would not weep 
To see the father dead he held so dear, 
He ever, living still, in frequent sight did keep ? 
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9. 
Our griefs and woes to each alone are clear, 
As more or less he feels their fatal power ; 
Thou knowest Lord to me the loss how near. 
10. 
Though reason holds my soul some calmer hour, 
*Tis by such hard constraint I bind my grief 
The lifted clouds again more darkly lower. 
11. 
And but this thought can give my heart relief 
That he died well and resting smiles in Heaven 
On death that brought in life a fear so brief. 
12. 
For deeper grief would grow and crush me even 
Did not firm faith convince my inmost mind, 
Living well here, he rests himself in Heaven. 
13. 
So closely doth the flesh the spirit bind 
That death the weary heart can most oppress 
When erring sense forbids the truth to find. 
14, 
Full ninety times in Ocean’s deep recess 
Of cooling shade, the sun its torch had laid 
Ere peace Divine thy weary heart did bless. 
15. 
Oh! pity me who now art left here dead. 
Oh! thou through whom Heaven willed me to be born, 
Since Heaven at last thy suffering life has stayed. 
16. 
Divine thou art, Death of Death’s pc wer is shorn, 
Nor fearest thou life’s changes ever more ; 
I write almost with envy here forlorn. 
17. 
Fortune and Time which bring us grief so sure 
With joy uncertain, claim no more their right, 
Their fickle changes enter not your door. 
18. 
There is no cloud to dim your shining light, 
No chance nor need to bind your onward way, 
No time to urge you with its rapid flight. 


19. 
Your splendor grows not dim by night nor day, 
Though dark the one, the other heavenly clear, 
Nor when.the sun sends down its warmer ray. 


20. 
By thine own death, Oh! Father ever dear, 
I learn to die, and see thee in my thought, 
Where the world rarely lets us linger near. 
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21. 
Think not, like some, Death only evil wrought 
‘To one whom Grace to God’s own seat has led 
And from the last day to the first has brought. 


22. 
Where, thanks to God, thou art, my soul has said, 
And hopes to meet thee if my own cold heart 
By reason rises from its earthly bed. 


23. 
And if *twixt son and father, Love’s best art 
Grows yet in Heaven, as every virtue grows— 
Boston, June 18, 1876. EDNAH D. CIIENEY. 
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